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Chapter I—THE OCEAN LINER 


MIDST the varying blue and gray tints of an apparently 
boundless desert ocean and a September sky, the marine 
metropolis hove into view. Canada, with all its natural loveli- 
ness, was at the rear and a great British port was the haven, 
as the huge, modern ocean liner ploughed the North Atlantic 
waves. A precious, cosmopolitan human cargo occupied its 
various decks and inner compartments. 


The hasty preparations for a long voyage, the scenes at 
the ship’s departure—waving of handkerchiefs, the noise from 
the crowd on the wharf, which was suddenly stilled as moor- 
ings were loosened, gang-planks were put in and as the dock 
glided slowly and swiftly aside—and the thrills of adventure 
and romance, which took possession of the embarking passen- 
gers, were now a memory. The flitting sea gulls, which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the vessel as it passed along the first 
narrow then broadening passage of the mighty St. Lawrence 
on its way to the open sea, had also vanished. 


Surrounded by a waste of waters, touching on all sides 
the canopied sky, the daily activities and contacts of the ship’s 
circumscribed area, to many of the passengers a new experi- 
ence, furnished the limited scope for the travellers’ interest. 
All were having a part in the drama of ship life as they talked, 
laughed, played or danced. The several smaller details in adapt- 
ing ourselves to this mode of life had been also attended to. 
We had secured our cabins with their several berths, met the 
strangers who were to share our comfort and if intuitively we 
felt they might not be congenial, had an interview with the 
purser, who kindly made changes if accommodation permitted. 


We read the farewell letters we found on embarkation, 
cheered by the good wishes for a “bon voyage” and all the kind 
and loving thoughts expressed. The location of all the different 
salons with all their comforts, conveniences and luxuries had 
been sought out and we had come to know the retinue of the 
ship’s officials and their special duties. In a short time, we 
had settled down to the routine of life on board ship. 


It was a pleasant experience to rise at dawn when there 
were no sounds to be heard unless the voices of the crew, the 
splashing of the foaming breakers or the vibration of the 
massive propellors. To join the gradually increasing proces- 
sion of deck walkers, gulping in the morning freshness, viewing 
the morning’s marine tints deepening in hue with an ocean’s 
glorious sunrise became a daily experience and earlier each 
succeeding morning, as we travelled eastward. The appetizing 
successive meals to which we were served often, for, besides 
the three regular meals served in the dining salon, we had 
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mid-forenoon, mid-afternoon and late evening refreshments, 
led to an early week’s attack of sea-sickness so that the mid- 
voyage’s banquet was enjoyed only by the good sailors. Visions 
of the ship doctor administering a bromide or a faithful 
stewardess bringing private trays to some cabins were only 
too common. 

We went about to see and admire the wonderful ship’s 
mechanism and equipment, feeling there was wonderful pro- 
tection against disaster on the high sea. There was a gyro 
compass, a steering robot, a powerful wireless outfit; she had 
a well-charted course to follow and she was always in touch 
with her sturdy sisters, beyond the horizons, who would 
respond to her SOS call should an emergency arise. We 
saw her log book and thought how different it was from the 
log of the “Cutty Sark,” a sailing sea-worthy ship, a carrier 
from the Orient to British shores, sixty years previous, or 
“The Three Bells,” a passenger sailing vessel that brought in 
a similar period some brave British pioneers to Canadian 
shores. 


The instruments used for testing the temperature of the 
water in case of the proximity to icebergs, for taking the lati- 
tude, longitude, declination or inclination, the speed of the 
vessel in knots per hour, were proof of the fact that modern 
science has achieved much to lessen the ship’s dangers. 


Most of the time the ship rode the waves with scarcely a 
movement visible, but before a few days had passed we felt 
that she was but a mere chip in a turbulent ocean. There was 
a kick of the screw and a lurch of the hull as the seemingly 
helpless ship battled with the waves. She was hurled like a 
thrown bottle and driven down like a spear. With sea and 
sky yelling chaos, mountains of wrath chased her and erupted 
white lava on her stern; her timbers creaked and her decks 
were cleared of passengers, as they were wet from over- 
breaking seas. Fearful forebodings took possession of some 
of the passengers in their cabins’ seclusion, while many were 
soothed by the haunting sweetness of the ship’s orchestral 
music and the gay, home-like scenes in the ship’s lounge. 


For the most part, however, the sea was tranquil and the 
day’s activities were varied and enjoyable. Facilities for letter- 
writing were taken advantage of for many were sitting at the 
writing tables quietly writing to expectant correspondents. An 
elderly lady, after writing five letters, was too weak to finish 
and had to summon assistance. Others were playing games 
such as quoits or shuffle-board on the windy sports deck. 


Music was furnished by the ship’s orchestra and others 
for there was much talent in the great assemblage for enter- 
tainment. A benefit concert for sailors’ orphans was one 
evening’s event. 
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On Sunday there was a religious service and a thanks- 
giving service on the evening before landing, led by one of 
the parsons on board ship. 


There were travelling necessities, conveniences and luxur- 
ies provided by the many shops on board ship. The daily news 
bulletin, made possible by the ship’s wireless apparatus, kept 
us in touch with the outside world. The social atmosphere at 
refreshment or recreation time in the lounge or on the deck 
cultivated new friendships, some a mere shipboard romance, 
while others were permanent. The sudden loves, sudden hates, 
plots and counter-plots among our fellow-passengers in this 
strange human medley were interesting. 


Under a picturesque, open Japanese umbrella sat a com- 
posed old lady of 78 years, who had travelled to the Orient 
three different times. A youthful, tall, swarthy-faced West 
Indian native was realizing the benefits of travel and study 
abroad, as were also two young Canadians journeying toward 
Oxford and a young lady to study in Paris. In search of 
antiques, a smug, middle-aged man, reclining on his comfort- 
able deck chair enveloped in his steamer rug, sat musing as he 
proceeded on another lap of his journey around the world. 
Garrulous women, on their first trip ’ome after fifteen or more 
years of pioneering in Western Canada, exchanged tales of 
their achievement. 


A ship’s romance, marriage soon after, non-approval of 
parents at home in the Old Land, estrangement for several 
years, then reconciliation by means of the husband’s letter to 
the estranged parents and the first trip home were successive 
chapters in the actual life of one of the passengers. A hand- 
some young man and his charming bride, oblivious of their 
surroundings, were enjoying this glorified honeymoon trip. 
They might be building castles in the air as they planned to 
go to Venice, to float in a real gondola and hear the boatmen 
sing and the bells of St. Mark’s. 


Foreign missionaries bound for far-off Sierre Leone or 
distant India were returning from furlough in Canada. A 
reputed artist was helping some of his congenial ocean travel- 
lers to enjoy some of the beautiful marine scenes. Many 
appeared just sitting, with minds a blank, while the winds 
blew, the sun shone and the blue sea rushed by. That passen- 
ger, unconscious of his surroundings while deeply absorbed in 
reading one of the boat’s library books, would spend the winter 
in rainless Egypt. Bound for spicy-fragrant Ceylon, a young 
widow, native of British Guiana, had left Canada, the land of 
her adoption, to marry a British naval officer in that far-remote 
land. There were the sightseers, to whom history made a 
strong appeal, and they were bound for the lands of an ancient 
eivilizatinn with all their tanoible and wonderfnl] vactagad nf 





the past’s glory, to the lands of color, of romance, and to have 
access to the treasures of art and architecture and to the asgo- 
ciations of the great in literature and art. 


Some were businessmen studying problems of commerce. 
Others were in search of health, believing the ozone of sea air 
might bring rejuvenation. A few were globe-trotters, free to 
travel, believing that travel had pleasures to satisfy. Different 
background, different ideals, different quests were represented 
in a hodge-podge to be arranged about an ingenious story plot 
by the brilliant novelist to form many different types of novels. 


For the present, however, life was very real. There was 
little to disturb unless unpleasant mal de mer or the doleful 
sound of the fog-horn while we were peacefully sleeping. Dur- 
ing the last few days of the ocean voyage there was an atmos- 
phere of restlessness and expectancy and ship life didn’t appear 
normal. The thought of the near-approaching landing on other 
shores disturbed the mind’s equilibrium. Someone has said: 
“Making port is one of the most enjoyable and interesting of 
all the sensations which this world has provided for man. 
Whether it be the white cliffs of Old England, the towering 
heads of Sydney, the lovely bays of ’Frisco, Aucland or Rio or 
the wide entrance to one of the world’s great rivers, one’s 
interest is always intense.” 


There was the packing up and preparations for landing. 
The forgotten ship’s crew, whose passengers and ports coming 
or going was a part of their normal life, was everywhere in 
evidence and hurrying about. Great heaps of baggage were 
brought down and stored in the hold of the vessel. The deck 
rails were lined with a happy band of passengers. There was 
an exchange of farewells, good wishes and hopes for later 
reunions. There was every kind of human being, many appear- 
ing that were not noticed before, and yet there were no stow- 
aways reported. They were bound for so many different parts 
and the tell-tale labelled baggage as it was brought down, 
proved that many were experienced travellers. 


Lisbon, Trieste, Honolulu, San Diego, Cairo and many 
others were observed. The ship’s orchestra broke forth with 
“Goodnight, ladies.” A peppered wharf became visible; the 
boat’s vibrations become distinctly audible and _ slackened 
speed; the shrill whistle blew, cables were anchored to the 
snubbing blocks, the gang-planks were put out, the baggage 
was removed in orderly fashion, and the seemingly endless 
line of free passengers went ashore, most of them for land 
outward bound. 


Chapter II.—HOSPITABLE LONDON 


ONDON is, so huge, yet it is so friendly. Let the visitor 
linger, for a few months, in some of its familiar places 
and he comes under its magic spell and is lured back, no matter 
how far from it he may roam. Whether it is in “the Grand 
Babylon” hotel, the Savoy; a commercial hotel in Russell 
Square; its restaurants frequented often or in the atmosphere 
of one of London’s most hospitable homes, there is a most 
natural gracious welcome. 


It may be reckless extravagance to live, as an epicure, 
amidst the luxury of the Savoy palace, but it has, with a few 
days’ sojourn there, other than monetary compensations. After 
a more or less unnatural week’s life of a sea voyage and a 
half-day’s railway journey to London, it may seem like self- 
indulgence in the extreme to be conducted to the Savoy palace. 
Stow, the great historian, speaking of London as the “City of 
Palaces,” says: “But of all the forty palaces of London, the 
fairest palace of all England was that of John of Gaunt—the 
Palace of the Savoy.” Although undergoing many changes in 
the way of comfort and conveniences through the centuries, it 
has a long, most interesting historical background. It was 
the resort of kings and queens and notable characters concocted 
their plans and schemes that influenced history. It was in 
this mansion that Simon de Montfort, the founder of the House 
of Commons, hatched his plots against King Henry III. A 
king of France was entertained within its precincts as prisoner 
of war. Successors of Caxton set up printing presses there. 
John of Gaunt spent life’s eventide in the midst of its comfort 
and luxury. It was the scene of the poet Chaucer’s marriage. 
The spirits of these and many others surely haunt its secret 
passages. 


The courtesy of all its management, the comfort, beauty 
and elegance in all its appointments and observation of all the 
fashionable and well-groomed people who frequent it give the 
visitor some idea of West End life in London. Places familiar 
in song and story hover about here in reality. 


Stepping out of the Savoy’s threshold, you find yourself 
on the Strand. Turning to the right, you may reach Trafalgar 
and Leicester Squares and Piccadilly. Turning to the left and 
walking a few blocks, you arrive at the dignified Law Courts 
and enter Fleet Street, “the life blood of the newspaper world 
of London.” Preferring to ride instead of walking, you may 
ascend, when it stops, the winding stair of a brightly colored 
two-tiered omnibus:and view London from its top. Going to 
the roof of the Savoy, or throwing open its spacious windows, 
you may obtain magnificent views of the historical surround- 
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ings. There is the Thames with its connecting bridges, the 
twin towers of Westminster Abbey, the shrine of the British 
people, the Houses of Parliament, the clock tower from which 
Big Ben booms out the hours or, in the distance, from another 
angle, the dome of sentinel-like St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


A rendezvous for peoples of all sorts is found in any one 
of the many commercial hotels in Russell Square, with the 
compact graphic world encyclopaedia, the British Museum in 
its environment. There you see entering, or checking out, 
parties large and small. The tell-tale labels on their baggage 
reveal how far distant they have travelled. Glance into the 
hotel lounge, look into the physiognomy of all those leisurely 
sipping tea or coffee and partaking of the refreshments 
brought in to the tables; listen to their language and you see 
people of diverse types and nationalities. It is a place to 
reconnoitre for a night. A large contingent of Irish people 
enter, men, women and children, young and old, some maimed 
and blind, and they all wear blue badges. They came over on 
the afternoon mail boat from Ireland, had a short railway 
journey and are now spending the night here before continuing 
their pilgrimage to the shrine of Lourdes in France. In a few 
days they return with happy, hopeful faces telling about the 
wonderful cures wrought, as they are about to journey home- 
ward. Sympathetic and interested service in the way of infor- 
mation, daily mails and reading matter, makes this ever- 
moving population of transients feel at home in any of 
London’s commercial hotels. 


In the restaurants we are shown deliberate attention. 
There is no evidence of impatience or haste but ever affability. 
Men and women may chat for hours over their teacups and 
even play checkers and other games at the tables. It is said 
that important business may be transacted in coffee shops, 
which have almost universally replaced the drinking saloons 
of earlier days. The menu may strike a Canadian as different 
from that of his native eating houses. There isn’t the unfail- 
ing glass of water, nor the familiar salads and cereals, but 
jams, cakes, puddings and good tea are never lacking. Robert 
Lynd says: “There is something seriously wrong with English 
cooking. If the cooks only realized that in our ordinary lives 
they play a larger part than Cabinet Ministers or poets or 
soldiers they would surely take a pride in their craft that would 
revolutionize a meal in a London restaurant. They would feel 
the same shame in letting down the guest as an English 
cricketer would feel in failing a test match.” Notwithstand- 
ing this criticism, there is an atmosphere of quiet enjoyment 
which is an aid to digestion. 


The climax of London’s hospitability is found in the 
English home, over which ever broods the most inviting spirit 
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of welcome. When once accepted, you become a most intimate 
member of the household, enjoying the delightful companion- 
ship of a typical English home, which you had read about but 
had not hitherto seen in reality. You soon become interested 
in all the household pets, whether it is the purring cat 
“Blackie,” a picture of domestic felicity before the blazing open 
fire, or the moody parrot that learns to greet you, or the sleep- 
ing tortoise. How refreshing it is to return to this inviting 
haunt after a strenuous day sight-seeing and to be present at 
the vitalizing “high tea” at 4.30 p.m. It is a solace for weari- 
ness, a place for relaxation where the spirit of kindness, sym- 
pathy, helpfulness and cheer ever pervades the atmosphere 
most unobtrusively. Indeed to dwell upon it charms, in striv- 
ing to find words to do the English home justice, might indeed 
fail to convey true impressions. It is a case of visit and see 
for oneself. In going to and from the city proper, by electric 
train, tram or tube, if the stranger or visitor desirse informa- 
tion, it is courteously given by the vigilant policemen or private 
citizen. Indeed, if the home lights are visible too late at night, 
the door-bell rings or oftener the knocker hits the door as the 
policeman inquires what is the trouble. As you go forth each 
morning in search of more of London you may not be aware 
of the fact that the streets have had their daily washing while 
you slept, as well as the steps and threshold which have been 
cleaned in your absence. 


In short, the visitor soon comes to feel at home in this 
great city. 


Chapter III—LONDON’S OPEN DOORS AND 
COMPOSITE LIFE 


NJOYING London’s hospitality, the visitor sets out to 
explore and mingle into London’s composite life. The 
overwhelming size of the city and congested traffic may daunt 
him somewhat at first. However, when he sees a policeman, 
with’ outstretched arm stop at an instant the most varied 
combination of vehicles — omnibuses, trams, automobiles, 
horse-drawn vehicles, perambulators, scooters and bicycles— 
he winds his course among all these to the other side of the 
street. If a man jostles him, he politely begs the visitor’s 
pardon and passes on. Whether it is normal days or red-letter 
days, the visitor begins his quest without any misgivings. 


London has many museums brimful of interesting his- 
torical relics. Careful preservation and restoration are her 
slogans. All the historical spots of London abound in these. 
The climax of what museums may offer is found in the British 
Museum, world-wide in its scope, requiring more than an 
average lifetime to see and appreciate what vast stores are 
there assembled. A lecturer may conduct you to the different 
rooms and explain while you are viewing the actual things, 
which tell the story of achievement. In one room the visitor 
sees original and unique manuscripts which date back to the 
earliest history of the country. They tell the story of Eng- 
land’s history and it seems stranger than fiction. You are 
made to realize that the greatest contributions towards 
achievement came from the commoners as you are reminded 
that poverty-stricken Dr. Johnson is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. In the compartment labelled “The Iron Age” you have 
portrayed the knowledge the Anglo-Saxon had of craftsman- 
ship. 

In another section, where are displayed the wonders of 
ancient Egypt and the story told about them, makes you realize 
how mighty was that ancient civilization and how epoch-making, 
in revealing it, have been modern excavations. The strong 
coloring of Egyptian influence on the Bible was pointed out, 
for example, in the art of embalming which was unknown in 
Palestine. Indeed a study of the background and the condi- 
tions under which these ancient people lived is an aid in the 
proper interpretation of the Bible’s Old Testament, rather than 
by twentieth century standards. In the circular, domed 
Museum library you may leisurely read some of the greatest 
collections of books that have ever been printed. You must, 
however, have an admission ticket. Go to the Lord High Com- 
missioner at Canada House, Trafalgar Square, and ask for a 
ticket, first stating what is the object of your reading there. 


On gaining admission, you look in a catalogue for the 
name of the book you want. You enter the name on a slip of 
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paper, also your own name and number of the seat you secured. 
Then you remain seated, the book or books are brought to you, 
and in silence, surrounded by an army of readers, you may 
read till closing time, when you return the books. Many are 
the sections of the Museum that you may be thus helped to 
see and understand. The aesthetic side of your nature is culti- 
vated as you make frequent visits to the Art Galleries and 
other exhibitions of works of Art. In the National Gallery 
overlooking Trafalgar Square you may enter within certain 
hours and on different days in its different rooms to see different 
schools of artists. The names of the distinguished British, 
Dutch, French, Italian and other artists become familiar and 
you recognize the work of a special artist when you see other 
pieces of his work, whether in London or on the continent. 


In this Gallery lectures are given at certain times, when 
you are aided in acquiring a love for the beautiful, thus por- 
trayed. It may have been a lecture on “Motives of People 
Regarding Art,” “Dutch Art” or “Greek Art’’—all were stimuli 
on the road to discovery and appreciation. In the Painted Hall 
at Greenwich there are the most intricate beautiful paintings 
on its ceiling and front wall. When you are told that it took 
the artist lying on his back nineteen years to paint the ceiling 
you conclude here was a case of “Art for Art’s sake.” Judging 
from the throngs of people, with whom you mingle, you realize 
the taste for the beautiful is widespread. At a week’s exhibi- 
tion of Dutch paintings in London, amid the throng on a 
certain day was Emma, Queen Mother of Holland, then 
seventy-one years of age, who had travelled by night, in March 
weather, from Holland to London. She was old-fashioned from 
the tip of her old-fashioned bonnet with ties under the chin 
to the hem of her long skirt. She had a very kindly face, like 
Rembrandt painted, and seemed like as though she walked out 
of the picture. She walked around to see the pictures twice 
from 9.30 a.m. to 2 p.m. and only stopped for a cup of tea. 


Not only in the high, but also in the lowly abound the 
aesthetic sense. Stop to look at the realistic colored scenes 
drawn on the pavement, the verses written there containing 
beautiful thoughts, or listen to the street orchestra— all to 
attract the passersby for a few pennies. The exquisite blooms 
in the hands of the street hawkers or on early market in 
Covent Garden, in the well-tended gardens of the extensive, 
quiet parks throughout the twenty-eight boroughs which 
constitute London, the Kew Gardens or those of Hampton, are 
proof positive of the Englishman’s passion for flowers. There 
is primrose day, in memory of the Jewish premier Disraeli, 
whose monument with innumerable others adorn London’s 
public squares. 


The elegance of architecture in so many of the public 
buildings you learn to appreciate as capable and willing guides 
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point out the different types, be they ancient or modern. The 
most astounding assemblage of spires, turrets, gables and 
cloisters are seen in the most fantastically and romantically 
conceived Law Courts near Temple Bar. From this place you 
make a side excursion and come in a secluded spot to Oliver 
Goldsmith’s tomb and then enter the beautiful Temple Church, 
the place of worship for the lawyers, and historically you are 
reminded of Crusader times when you see the effigies on the 
floor. The ancient Southwark Cathedral and the more modern 
St. Paul’s, the achievement of Sir Christopher Wren, have, 
from dome to crypt, much of interest. 


Feelings of wonder are constantly being aroused. At the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, as you are shown the power- 
ful and intricate machinery and told what it can do, to measure 
the pressure and velocity of the wind, the amount of rainfall 
or snowfall, declination, inclination, distance of the stars and 
other heavenly bodies, you wonder at the brain and ingenuity 
of man. On the other hand, if you make an excursion to 
London’s zoo and see all the animals of the world of every sort, 
be it bird, fish, quadruped or any of the world’s vast animal 
kingdom, you marvel at Nature’s handiwork in coloring and 
markings. 


If solace and comfort are needed in the midst of busy days, 
there are many churches open for worship, private or: public. 
At St. Botolph’s, at Bishop’s Gate, you may turn at the noon 
hour and listen to the sacred music from a surpliced choir and 
a spiritual message from the Bishop of London. Down on the 
Strand you become familiar with the Chimes of St. Clement’s 
Dane Church, which goes back to Danish times. If you enter, 
you are pointed out Dr. Johnson’s pew, when he attended that 
church; you may take your course in another direction past 
the sacred Cenotaph, passing which every Englishman rever- 
ently removes his hat, and reach Westminster Abbey. Entering 
a chapel, you hear the beautiful choir sing, for a service is in 
progress. 


If entertainment you are seeking and it is the winter 
season, reaching Trafalgar Square you may go by tube to 
Waterloo Station and as you travel underground you are told 
you are passing under the Thames. Arriving at Waterloo 
Station, which has Waterloo bridge at one side and not far 
from it on the other side you come to Old Vic Theatre, where 
Shakespeare’s plays are produced. Given in the atmosphere in 
close proximity to Shakespeare’s associations and by master 
artists, they appear so realistic as to transport you to earlier 
times; you come to recognize the star actors or actresses in the 
series of winter plays, whether it is “Twelfth Night,” “As You 
Like It,” “Macbeth” or “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” As you 
follow Barrie’s “Quality Street,” acted in the Haymarket 
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Theatre, you admire the charm of English middle class home 
life of Napoleonic days, but conclude it is very much like the 
English home life of today. 


On another afternoon you may saunter into the palatial 
Australian House on the Strand and see one of the cinemas 
daily portrayed. Australia’s marvellous development and 
progress in less than a century is shown graphically in pic- 
tures. One day it was her wonderful aviation development, 
the story of one of her big daily newspapers and her progress 
in agriculture. 


Scenes of urban and rural life, the story of the diamond 
industry in a South African cinema you may see at the Im- 
perial Institute in South Kensington. You gain, in a short time, 
many ideas about the people and their progress at shows, 
exhibitions or conventions, national or international, for which 
London is the mecca. 


At the British Industries Exhibition there was everything 
from a pin to a piano and you realize England is a nation of 
shopkeepers. At the Ideal Homes Exhibition were shown nine 
houses and bungalows, fitted up according to modern methods. 
There seemed to be such harmony of form and colour, giving 
a general impression of orderly beauty instead of haphazard 
arrangement and chaotic colour. While viewing the exhibits 
at the International exhibition and conference of Garden 
Design you saw, in pictures, some Canadian gardens and a lec- 
turer in the afternoon conducted you in an imaginary trip 
across the United States, telling you a great deal of American 
gardens. 


At Islington the health exhibition and congress proved 
interesting. There were all the different appliances for the 
ideal home. In this congress many fields were discussed, show- 
ing progress made, such as women’s modern dress and exercise. 
The picture of a woman holding up her long skirt, also her 
baby, and trying to put up an umbrella was past. Some dark 
spots in the history of health development was the increase 
in mental cases requiring attention. On the other hand, the 
history of inoculation and vaccines showed the lessening of 
diseases. 


In the Royal Agricultural Hall at the Smithfield Cattle 
Show you notice in the list of exhibitors of the various animals 
of different breeds the names of the King, Viscounts, Vis- 
countesses, Lords and Ladies. This fact shows that the live 
stock industry in England is not only receiving public recog- 
nition but very substantial support. A few turns at mixing 
the King’s Christmas Pudding, which is said to weigh a ton, 
may be your privilege as you pass in review the interesting 
exhibits at the Food and Cooking Exhibition at Olympia. 
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If politically inclined, and desirous to see the leaders who 
guide the Ship of State, you may secure an admission ticket 
at Canada House or the then Ontario House on the Strand and 
find a seat in the Gallery of the House of Commons. It is 
interesting to follow the convincing line of argument advanced 
by different speakers from different sides of the House. Being 
an unprejudiced observer, you are convinced each side in turn 
is right. <A visitor is loath to leave at the end of five hours. 
He finds his way to Edward VII’s room at Victoria Hotel, on 
Northumberland Avenue, to hear a lecture on Canadian immi- 
gration presided over by Sir Hamar Greenwood. 


One of the red letter days of the season was the opening 
of the British Parliament. Then you see London out of doors 
in the street scene witnessed. The Royal Procession looked 
historic that day as the heavy fog shut out the 20th century 
as the eight-horse-drawn old gold stage coach bearing the 
King and Queen set out from Buckingham Palace to go to 
Parliament. It was a gaily colored scene. The Horse Guards, 
mounted on black horses and wearing red coats, silver breast 
plates and helmets with white plumes, white knee breeches 
and long boots; some others were mounted on grey horses and 
wore black feathery helmets. Long lines of soldiers wearing 
black furry hats and dark grey overcoats, withdrawing and 
returning swords to their hilts, added a military aspect. Bands 
of red and gold uniformed men walked near the royal carriage. 


Another gala day, which is an annual event, occurs when 
you witness all the street pageantry associated with the 
installation of the Lord Mayor of London. He is supreme in 
London to open or close its gates and holds office but one year. 
The complex activities of the city are represented in the color- 
ful procession. There was the detachment of the city police, 
bands, Lancers, Batteries, Infantry, Brigades, Field Ambu- 
lance, Cadets, Batallions, Scotch Pipers, Salvation Army, 
British Legion and Navy League. There were corps of many 
kinds, Life Guards, Sheriffs, companies of Basket-Makers, 
Stationers, Tailors, Fruiterers and a host of others. The 
pageant on Education was impressive. King Alfred led the 
procession. The shepherd followed. He kept in song and 
story the learning of the folk of his time. There were monks 
of the Chantry School; pilgrims, who bring news of other 
lands; the Guild apprentice learning his craft; two girls with 
horn books, who learned Latin like their brothers, and a new 
Blue Coat school boy. 


There were Puritans in a stern school and Cavaliers in a 
gay one and representatives of the 17th, 18th and 19th century 
education and the Factory Acts child. The school child of 
today brought up the rear. A tableau, representing the Poly- 
technic as a “Magnet of Youth,” followed, and then came Gog 
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and Magog, copies of the well-known Guildhall figures, made 
by students of the Polytechnic School of Art. The Mayor who 
held office the preceding year was in the procession. The new 
Mayor took up the rear in a gilded coach drawn by six horses. 
The procession stopped at the Law Courts as the new Mayor 
entered and was duly installed. The visitor touched the gilded 
coach outside for luck. In the evening a banquet was held in 
the Guildhall for the Lord Mayor, London’s first citizen. 
Cabinet Ministers, Ambassadors and all the great men were 
present. It was reported that twenty sea monsters of turtles, 
weighing 200 pounds apiece, went to the making of the 
majestic broth offered at the banquet. 


Another red letter day in London’s annual life is Armistice 
Day, when she is in a different mood. It was a memorable 
privilege to witness all the ceremony in connection with the 
annual commemoration of it and to experience its inexpressible 
solemnity. The mecca of the proceedings was about the 
Cenotaph, Westminster Abbey, Whitehall and Trafalgar 
Square. The thoroughfares were a solid mass of humanity 
and one could realize that London is a great human hive of 
eight millions of people. To find oneself in the midst of the 
press might arouse alarm for fear of a panic had you been in 
any place but London. A London crowd gives the impression 
of being well disciplined and controlled. Downing Street, in 
proximity, was converted into an open-air hospital to deal with 
casualties from fainting, resulting from the press. Without the 
least commotion, members of the St. John Ambulance Corps 
carried off the victims. 


It was a relief when at ten o’clock the first notes of a 
regimental band sounded in the distance and a detachment of 
guards marched briskly into view. They were followed by 
more guardsmen, by men of the Royal Air Force, by Royal 
Marines, sailors and ex-service men, all led by bands playing 
the old, familiar, inspiring march tunes. They enclosed the 
Cenotaph in a large hollow square, taking up their appointed 
places with that assurance and machine-like precision which 
never fails to arouse admiration. The soldiers stood at ease 
while the bands played suitable music. Soon after the Minis- 
ters of State began to assemble within the military square. 
Then the music abruptly ceased as the King, in service uniform, 
followed by the Duke of York and a group of high naval and 
military officers, appeared at the entrance of the Home Office. 
From an upper window the Queen and the Duchess of York, 
both wearing clusters of poppies, looked down upon the silent 
scene. The King walked slowly towards the Cenotaph, saluted, 
stood still for a few seconds and then laid a beautiful wreath 
of poppies on the stone base. The Duke of York laid another 
there on behalf of his absent brother, the Prince of Wales, and 
other members of the Royal Family, and after the special 
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tributes of navy and army had been deposited, Mr. Baldwin, 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Amery for the Dominions and many 
more followed with flowers. 


Scarcely had the last homage been paid before the first 
stroke of Big Ben sounded its full-throated warning, a great 
gun crashed the simultaneous signal and the armed parade 
came to attention. Like a clap of thunder, the silence fell. It 
was an unforgettable time. It was as if the mighty heart of 
London had ceased to beat. The bright flags on the Cenotaph 
fluttered for a moment, then dropped inert. A rook cawed in 
the distance. A man’s single cough struck the air as offen- 
sively as a brawl in a cathedral. For two minutes time stood 
still. With devastating clamour the marrons broke down the 
silence. The echo of a great sigh escaped the multitude. The 
Air Force trumpeters in line sounded the “Last Post,” those 
melancholy poignant phrases for the dead warriors. The 
service was soon over. The Abbey Choir sang the hymn “O 
God Our Help in Ages Past”... The Bishop of London recited 
almost inaudibly the Lord’s Prayer and tremblingly pronounced 
the Benediction. The buglers of the Royal Marines sounded 
the cheerful “Reveille” and the National Anthem was the end. 


The King moved slowly and sorrowfully out of sight and 
the Dignitaries of State followed close behind. The ex-soldiers 
marched past, four abreast, headed by Admiral Jellicoe, who 
stepped aside to lay another wreath on the Cenotaph. The 
spectacle of these men, with medals on their breasts, now 
peaceful citizens, touched the imagination. They were the last 
of that great citizen army, the finest the world has ever seen. 
Nearly all are middle-aged now, with graying hair, set faces 
and the deep lines of a chastening experience. After this 
solemn feature of the commemoration was over we went in 
long, slow-moving queues into the Abbey to file past the grave 
of the Unknown Warrior, the tablet of which is on the floor. 
A carpet of poppies, strewn by reverent hands, covered the 
inscription and the green sward all around the Abbey. 


In the afternoon a great throng assembled again to be 
present at the “Call to Peace” meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
There was a broadcasting apparatus that flung the message 
to all parts of the Empire. The Bishop of Southwark and the 
Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Field delivered the messages, but 
they were hard to follow in the open air. In the evening Albert 
Hall, the largest auditorium in London, was the scene of a 
most impressive service of remembrance, where the King and 
Queen and the Duke and Duchess of York occupied the royal 
box seat. 


The Armistice Day commemoration indelibly impressed 
the visitor with the great depth of gratitude, reverence and 
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respect the English cherish for the sacrifices made in the 
Empire’s defence. 


Visits to some of London’s many schools reveal another 
hopeful department of London’s composite life. Choose an 
elementary school in one of the poorer districts for your after- 
noon’s itinerary. There you may see 300 girls in attendance 
and none over 14. Boys and girls are rarely mixed in London’s 
schools. The headmistress welcomes the visitor and conducts 
him to the different rooms to get his impressions. On entering 
each room all the pupils stand to greet the headmistress. The 
latter notices a serious-looking pupil. She immediately en- 
quires: “What is the sunshine I like best?” One replies: 
“From the blue sky,” and another “From the face.” To the 
latter her response is “Yes; I want to see everyone smiling 
and happy.” Some students in the two top classes recited and 
acted a scene from “Twelfth Night” and “Midsummer’s Night 
Dream” respectively for the visitor’s enjoyment. One class 
was doing needlework; another country dancing to gramo- 
phone music, while in another a little girl stood and recited the 
story of “The Trojan Horse.” On leaving each room the pupils 
bid their headmistress ‘‘Good afternoon.” The visitor was 
shown a copy of the Syllabus, over which in drafting the head- 
mistress has perfect control. The elementary schools are 
under the control of the County Council, who in turn is under 
the Board of Education, a Government department which 
makes regulations about Scripture Reading, Physical Training 
and Music. Inspectors are sent out to see the time-table and 

make suggestions. 


The routine of several days in a Girls’ High School reveals 
to the visitor what a well-rounded education the pupils of 
Secondary Schools are receiving. Commodious Assembly Room, 
furnished with pipe organ, where the daily half hour devo- 
tional exercises are carried on, greenhouse and outdoor gardens 
adjuncts to well-equipped laboratories and well-lighted class- 
rooms, large dining-room, domestic science department and 
gymnasium are all full of interest. You enjoy the hot milk 
and biscuit at the morning break or recess, the social time at 
the dinner hour and high tea at closing time. 


It was interesting to be one of the inner circle in residence 
in a private school in London’s suburbs for several weeks. The 
courses from Kindergarten to University entrance and the 
daily life of resident pupils and teachers were studied at close 
range. How carefully trained the students are in the refining 
graces of youth, in good conduct, respect for seniors and 
inspirational outlook. In its neighborhood, the visitor was 
permitted to see some of the many buildings and grounds of 
a typical public school, Harrow, a rival of Eton’s, where have 
been educated many distinguished scholars, such as Lord 
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Byron, Sheridan, Sir Robert Peel, Palmerston, Shaftesbury 
and most of England’s Prime Ministers. There are 11 large 
houses of about 50 boys each, aged from 14 to 19. The name 
Public School in this case is a misnomer, for it is rather a 
private school for the aristocracy, preparing them for entrance 
to the University. The deep carvings done by boys who later 
became great men were noticed on the walls and benches of 
“Fourth Form Room.” Although a mid-winter Saturday after- 
noon, the uniformed students with straw hats could be seen 
scampering from all directions when the 4 o’clock bell rang 
and they had to file past a master for roll call. A different 
picture they presented the next morning, when in silk top hats 
and long black coats they were wending towards the chapel. 
Visit the London docks and you believe she is also a great 
commercial city. See the five miles of gangway for raw wool 
alone. There may be 40,000 bales at one time. Pass through 
the various rooms about her docks and see products from every 
quarter of the globe. The large rolls of cinnamon and other 
barks with their peculiar aroma attract your notice. There is 
the ivory room containing elephant’s tusks and teeth and their 
various uses are recalled. Transportation by trains, steam or 
electric, by boats and various vehicles may be recalled. 


You forget about underground London till you visit the 
underground stations by esculators or lifts, board a train and 
whirl through a breezy atmosphere around the inner or outer 
circle to some other part of the city. At the underground 
station at Piccadilly Circus is a city of light in London clay. 
It took four years in its construction, yet traffic overhead was 
carried on constantly. It is brighter than the garden Alladin 
found under the stone and more wonderful. It has been made 
the New Seven Dials for London because from it lead seven 
subways to various parts of London. There are illumined shop 
fronts and electrically controlled ticket issuers and change 
producers. In fact, here is another London world underground. 


As you walk over London streets the names Threadneedle, 
Cheapside, Friday, Bread, Cornhill, Bishop’s Gate are sug- 
gestive. Some you had heard of in English literature such as 
in Dickens’ David Copperfield, but here they were in reality. 
Not realizing you are in the Cockney district, in your enquiries 
about Holburn Street you are led astray, for the director talks 
about O’burn and you cannot make him tell you anything 
about Holburn. The romance of London’s streets is most 
intriguing when you hear all the historical interest connected 
with some of the familiar spots. It is difficult to conceal one’s 
nationality and be adopted as a Londoner because of the differ- 
ence in expressions: Topping, jolly well, fortnight, joints, 
draper’s shops, ironmongers, swatting for exams, my new 
digs, fetch, always stony, umpteen, pulling my leg, petrol, 
porh, queer today, something pretty mouldy, sort of duds, 
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that’s right, lifting tickets, stopping teeth, and many other 
English idioms, the visitor gradually incorporates these into 
his vocabulary when he understands their significance. 


Fog, of many shades, black, grey, white, yellow, the visitor 
soon sees for himself and which he had often heard about yet 
couldn’t imagine. If the fog gradually grows denser and the 
visitor is too far from his place of abode he quickly retraces 
his steps. He has had the experience of hearing voices and 
seeing no one. Yet in spite of this proud defect, for London 
would not be London without it, few traffic accidents because 
of it occur. Itis a healthy city. Its streets are nightly washed 
and a visit to a pure milk plant, such as the United Dairies, 
shows that she values a policy of seeking to prevent the spread 
of disease. 


Whether it was the orthodox sights viewed or some of the 
sequestered and homely spots the visitor was interested in, 
he feels, no matter how long has been his quest, there are still 
many open doors alluring him and he feels loath to depart. 


Chapter IV.—IN THE “PROVINCES” 


qq onpen, that lusty giant that stretches its arms yearly 
farther and farther into the country, is left behind. We 
stroll farther afield into England’s garden, with its shady lanes 
and glimpses of blue distance over the fair, rich foreground 
of upland and meadow to see some of its world-famed haunts. - 


On a beautiful September day we made a motor Chara- 
banc trip along England’s charming countryside, through 
picturesque Surrey and into Sussex. The winding stone roads, 
hedged by ivy-mantled old trees, the secluded homes sur- 
rounded by cottage gardens and stone dykes, charming pastoral 
stretches, the Surrey hills and occasional glimpses of graceful 
swans gliding over a peaceful lake, gave a succession of pretty 
rural scenes. At Compton, Guilford, we stopped to visit the 
Watts Galleries and see commercial pottery manufactured. 
Mrs. Watts, an old lady of 80, gave us a cordial welcome, con- 
ducted us about the galleries, telling us the story of the 
pictures and pieces of sculpture, the work of her husband, who 
had died several years before. He was a noted artist on can- 
vass and in sculpture. His works are in the National and Tate 
Galleries of London. It was her husband’s idea that the 
pictures were becoming too crowded in London’s galleries and 
he preferred to have them down there, where we found them 
in the heart of Nature that he loved. He lived there the life 
of the birds, rising at dawn and working indefatigably till 
dusk. The significance and beauty of two pieces of sculpture, 
“Plucking It Out of the Crannied Wall” and “Hope,” were 
illuminated for us. Near the galleries we saw the potter’s 
wheel and pieces of pottery actually being designed. 


Continuing our journey, we reached, amid the country’s 
beauty and seclusion, a private preparatory school, where we 
were received with gracious hospitality. We were escorted 
about the extensive grounds and buildings to gain further 
information about English schools. It so happened that at 
that particular time there were 92 boys in attendance and the 
extent of the school’s domain was 92 acres. At the prepara- 
tory schools boys register at 8 and continue until 14, when 
they may go to one of England’s Public Schools, such as at 
Eton'and Harrow, before going to the University. We gained 
some idea of the boys’ facilities for study, sport, manual train- 
. ing and the part they played in making their natural surround- 
ings so beautiful. The artificial moat, the winding paths 
through a thick wood, the artistically arranged hedges and 
gardens about the terrace were reported as being the achieve- 
ment of the boys when climatic conditions made the usual 
sports impossible. 
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Too quickly evening came and we returned along the same 
lovely road back to London. 


On an early spring morning, outward bound from London, 
we sped on a fast railway journey towards the south and 
before the day was done we were thrilled with the romance of 
our Anglo-Saxon history. We passed through Kent, “the 
cradle of our race,” to Canterbury, “the mother city of the 


- British Empire.” An archbishop once told an American 


Ambassador: “It is the bounden duty of every English- 
speaking man or woman to visit Canterbury at least twice in 
their lives.” 


The train made few stops after leaving Victoria Station. 
A few moments’ pause at Rochester and then at Chatham 
and the successive orchards and hop vines observed, as we 
passed along, reminded us of David Copperfield’s long trudge 
through Kent. “He reached the bridge at Rochester footsore 
and weary and toiling into Chatham, which, in the night’s 
aspect, was a mere dream of chalk, drawbridge, masts, ships 
in a muddy river roofed like Noah’s arc. David lay down near 
acannon.” Dickens thought this country beautiful for David 
made-up his mind to sleep among the hops that night, imagin- 
ing some cheerful companionship in the long, perspective poles 
with the graceful leaves twining around them. We were told 
that slum children are brought down to pick the hops. Some- 
times whole families move down and shelter is provided for 
them. 


At the end of two hours we arrived at Canterbury. Ac- 
companied by able guides, we walked about this ancient city, 
in brilliant sunshine, exhilarated by wafted sea air. It is a 
veritable museum, showing you relics that take you back to 
pre-Roman days and leaving impressions of Roman, Danish 
and Norman invasions. You see among its ancient churches, 
abbey and cathedral the epitome not only of English art and 
architecture, but of the political and religious life of the entire 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


The high wall that once surrounded the city is pointed 
out. Successive invasions have left the ruinous marks on the 
walls. We enter Westgate and are thrilled with its associ- 
ations. It was at Westgate where the bulk of the traffic to 
and from the continent converged. It was on the great high- 
way, which ran in Roman days and probably before, from 
Dover through Canterbury and London to the North-West. 
Kings and Queens from earliest times to modern times passed 
through Westgate. In 1023 Canute, the Danish King, passed 
through. In 1067, after the Battle of Hastings, Norman 
William, on his way from London to Normandy, confirmed to 


the men of Kent their ancient laws and privileges on the condi- 


tion of his being allowed to pass in peace on his way to Dover. 
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Richard I. passed through in 1189, when the Treaty of Canter- 
bury was signed. Kings and Queens passed through on their 
way to Canterbury Cathedral to be crowned. It was Henry IL. 
on his memorable pilgrimage to Canterbury, who put off his 
shoes and donned the linen garb of the penitent to walk bare- 
foot and weeping along the very street traversed from the 
station, through Westgate and so on to the Cathedral Crypt. 
It was through Westgate that Thomas More’s head was carried 
to be buried. He had opposed the divorce of Katharine of 
Aragon from Henry VIII. He was beheaded. His severed 
head was exposed for fourteen days on London bridge, then 
taken to Canterbury through Westgate to be buried. At one 
time permission had been granted by Richard I. to rebuild the 
gate and repair the wall. To raise the money a poll-tax was 
imposed on every person over 15, causing Wat Tyler’s rebel- 
lion. The author of the tax was beheaded. His head is at 
Sudbury, but his body is in a tomb on the south side of the 
cathedral. 


From 1543 to 1829 Westgate’s interior was used as a city 
jail. Remains show gallows where hangings took place. In 
1914 the nation decided to restore Westgate to its rightful 
place as one of the principal non-ecclesiastical attractions of 
the city, administered as a branch of the Royal Museum. 


We walked down a lovely avenue of lime trees, the Dane 
John, which in early days was a part of Donjon Manor, from 
which it derives its name. We saw a tank, a relic of the Great 
War, an old capstan that came from Nelson’s battleship, 
George Stephenson’s engine of 1885 and the cattle and sheep 
market immortalized by Daniel Dafoe and by Charles Dickens 
in David Copperfield. There was a monument to the Canter- 
bury poet, Christopher Marlowe, near a fountain. The city 
moat extends for one-quarter of a mile, skirting the old wall 
to the south side of Saint John. 


Old churches and monasteries were viewed for the White 
Friars, Dominicans and Franciscians settled in Canterbury. 
The first Christian church was built there, conferred by King 
Ethelbert of Kent upon St. Augustine when the Roman legions 
were recalled from Britain. St. Pancrea’s Church is said to 
be the site of Ethelred’s idol temple. St. Martin’s Church, of 
Roman and Saxon architecture, was the scene of St. Augustine’s 
preaching and of the baptism of Ethelred, King of Kent. At 
St. Augustine Abbey much excavation is carried on. It was 
first the home of monks and was to be the burying place of 
Kings, but little of the original church built by Ethelred re- 
mains. Additions were made at several times, but Henry 
VIII. dissolved the Abbey, which had existed for over 900 years, 
and was the premier religious house of the Kingdom. It be- 
came for a time a royal residence, then passed into other hands. 
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It became a brewery, public house, dancing hall, and a place 
for a variety of shows. Then, through the influence of the 
member of Parliament from Kent, it was brought back to its 
sacred purposes. The small cloistered windows recall earlier 
days. In 1848, by Royal Charter, it was made a missionary 
college, from which missionaries have gone out to other lands. 
We saw in a list of those names some who went to Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia. 


Near the King’s Bridge, which crosses the River Stour, 
-are gabled houses once occupied by Hugenot refugees, who 
introduced weaving into Canterbury. In the Royal Museum 
and Free Library are collections of pre-historic Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities. The Guildhall in Roman Canterbury 
shows an almost unique Norman feature. Canterbury Castle 
is the third largest Norman Keep in England. St. Mildred’s 
Church has Roman tiles in the wall. Along High Street you 
see the bulging houses mentioned by Dickens. “An old house 
bulging out over the road, a house with low, latticed windows, 
bulging still farther and beams with carved heads on their 
ends bulging out so that I fancied the whole was leaning for- 
ward to see who was passing on the narrow pavement below.” 


Mr. Macawber’s Inn and Uriah Heap’s Office are still 
identified. There are still the friendly looking houses described 
by Dickens. “The old-fashioned brass knockers on the low- 
arched doors, ornamented with carved garlands of fruit and 
flowers, twinkled like a star; the two stone steps descending 
to the door were as white as if they had been covered with fair 
linen and all the angles and corners and carvings and mould- 
ings and quaint little panes of glass and quainter little win- 
dows, thought as old as the hills, were as pure as any snow 
that fell on them.” 


The premier interest in Canterbury is the stately gray 
Cathedral, “with rooks sailing around its towers.” When St. 
Augustine became Archbishop of Canterbury, 597 A.D., he 
consecrated a church said to have been used formerly by 
Roman Christians. In the course of ages it received many 
additions and then again setbacks, but finally assumed its 
present magnificent form. In 1011 Canterbury was sacked 
and burned by the Danes. Twelve years later King Canute 
restored the Cathedral to its former dignity. In 1067, under 
the Normans, the Cathedral was again destroyed by fire. In 
1070-1077 it was rebuilt by Lanfranc and from 1107-1130 it 
was enlarged and the finished church was consecrated in the 
presence of Henry I., David, King of Scotland, and all the 
Bishops of England. In 1170 the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas a Becket, was murdered within the sacred precincts 
of his own Cathedral. It was in reply to King Henry’s retort, 
“Will anyone rid me of this turbulent priest?” As we passed 
through, this tragic place was pointed out. For four centuries 
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the most precious gifts of Christendom were brought to the 
shrine at Canterbury. At the time of the Reformation these 
were all removed. The Black Prince, after the Battle of 
Poetiers in 1357, visited the Cathedral and in celebration of 
his marriage with the fair maid of Kent built the beautiful 
chantry. Many Kings and Queens came to the Cathedral to 
be crowned. The Archbishop of Canterbury is Primate of all 
England. He ranks next to Royalty and crowns the sovereigns. 
For 1,500 years the voice of prayer has risen in the services of 
this National Church. In the magnificent structure of the 
Cathedral there is Roman, Saxon and Norman influence in its 
ribbed and buttressed arches, beautiful windows, several 
chapels and the unsurpassed crypt. 


In short, volumes might be written about this historic 
spot, the mother city of all the Englands scattered over the 
five continents of the globe and the islands of the Seven Seas. 
Time was all too short, for at 6 o’clock we returned by train 
to London. 


It was on a morning of early March that we set out to 
see something of one of England’s famous and historic seats 
of learning, Cambridge. Leaving Liverpool Street Station, 
London, speeding through Hackey Downs Junction, Clapton, 
Tottenham, with a short stop at Waltham Cross, our fast rail- 
way train took us through tunnels and across a fen country 
to Shelford and, backing up, we reached Cambridge in less 
than two hours. 


The pretty woodland scenes, with the picturesque River 
Cam rendered more beautiful and animated by the presence of 
a few waterfalls, the velvety campus surrounding the stately, 
substantial looking college buildings, are recalled when we 
review our Cambridge visit. The dignified arched entrance 
to King’s College, the charming ivy-covered screen and the 
ensemble of so many buildings, like Queen’s, St. Peter Em- 
manuel, Jesus and Trinity, give the atmosphere of a university 
town. The soon approaching boat race between Oxford and 
Cambridge made it doubly interesting. 


A bus ride of one and a half hours will take you to Ely 
to see another of England’s wonderful cathedrals that is really 
an English epic as you read the story of an Abbess in its 
interior. 


The cathedral, which dates back to 1109, was a monastery 
up till the time of the Reformation, and this fact explains 
many peculiarities in its structure and accounts for most of 
the buildings standing near it. It is on the site of a double 
house for monks and nuns, which dates back to 673. Ethelreda, 
daughter of the King of East Anglia and wife of the King of 
Northumbria, wished to consecrate herself to the service of 
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God. She obtained permission from her husband to do so, 
returned to her estate at Ely, where she lived as a girl, and 
founded the double house. The story of her life is carved on 
the corbels which support the niches adorning the eight great 
piers of the Cathedral’s octagon. After Ethelreda’s death 
nothing more was heard of the monastery till we hear in 870 
it was plundered by the Danes and the inhabitants massacred. 
A few who escaped returned to Ely later and after the retreat 
of the Danes carried on worship in the ruined church. After 
a lapse of many years, the ruined monastery was restored by 
King Edgar and a body of Benedictine monks was placed there 
and the church was dedicated to St. Peter and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 


Then came the Norman Conquest. The Abbot and Monks 
of the monastery promised obedience to the Norman King if 
their church and monastery were spared. This was agreed 
upon and through Norman influence a splendid church was 
begun. The North Transept and Norman Tower and Norman 
Choir were built by successive Kings, the Central Choir, the 
Nave, Western Transept, Galilee porch, six bays east of the 
choir, a Presbytery to replace the east end, south transept, and 
the chapels were built. Some rebuilding had to be done be- 
cause parts fell. Some of the main Bible themes are painted 
on the wooden roof. The long sides of the octagon have tall 
arches reaching to the roof level of Nave and Transept; the 
shorter sides have smaller arches. The figures of the Twelve 
Apostles in the canopied niches above these arches are modern, 
but the niches are ancient. The Octagon Tower is the great 
glory of Ely. 


The first square Norman tower fell, so this was conceived 
and built later. The octagon has four short sides and four long 
sides. The span of the roof was so wide that a stone vault 
would be unsafe. The tower has a wooden vault, from which 
springs another but smaller octagonal tower known as the 
Lantern. Different kinds of stone have been used in the build- 
ing of the Cathedral. The greater part of Barnack stone was 
brought to Ely by water. Pubeck marble, quarried in Dorset, 
is used in the black shafts of the piers, and one of the chapels 
is built of a hard chalk found in Cambridgeshire. 


In 1539,in Henry VIII’s reign, the Monastery was dissolved 
and its organization was changed. Some of the monastic 
buildings were pulled down, others made into dwelling houses. 
The Cathedral was then dedicated to the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity and some changes were made in the interior construc- 
tion on account of the change in its use. 


You leave Ely impressed with the dignity, beauty and 
peace of Ely’s Cathedral as a place of worship. Returning by 
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the same route, we arrive at Liverpool Street Station shortly 
after ten o’clock at night. 


On another early spring morning we leave Victoria Sta- 
tion, London, on a railway journey to the south and reach the 
sea coast. It was some time before we got beyond the limits 
of smoke-besmirched London, with its millions of chimney 
pots and innumerable railway Itracks. Clapham, Balham, 
Streathan, with their typical English names, are left behind. 
Pastoral scenes come into view and soon we pause at Three 
Bridges and again at Folkestone. The Duke of Norfolk’s 
castle, in the distance, was pointed out. 


At Chichester we leave the train and tour the place. In 
central position, from which four streets diverge, is a beauti- 
ful turreted stone cross. We look around the high-towered 
Chichester Cathedral, surrounded by an ancient looking church 
yard. A funeral service being in progress at the time, we 
deferred a view of the interior. 


A short bus ride along a winding stone road lined by a 
succession of secluded homes screened by high cylindrical- 
shaped evergreen hedges brought us to the quaint little town 
of Bosham. Here we entered a typical, pretty little English 
home where two people, an aged man and his spouse, are spend- 
ing amid quiet and peaceful surroundings the evening of their 
life. A refreshing cup of tea beside the open fire, with an 
interesting chat about earlier days sandwiched in, and away 
we go in haste, like the proverbial American tourist, to see 
more fields for discovery. . 


Continuing our ride by bus, we reach, down on the sea 
coast, the rambling town of Bognor. King George V., after 
his very serious illness, was convalescing at Craigwell House 
there. Queen Mary was enjoying Bognor’s quiet also. Princess 
Elizabeth was with her grandparents as her father and mother, 
the Duke and Duchess of York, had gone to attend the wedding 
of the Crown Prince of Norway to a Swedish princess. It was 
pleasant to walk along the sandy sea beach in the evening’s 
calm, disturbed only by the plaintive calls of the sea gulls, with 
the gray of the sea matching the gray of the sky. A short 
railway journey brought us back to the sights and sounds of 
London. 


It was an August day that we journeyed from the north to 
the Sir Walter Scott country, and came to Keswick, in the 
English lake district, far famed because of its associations 
with names great in English literature. 


We visited the Museum, where we studied many things 
interesting in the history of the district. Something that 
aroused feelings of wonder were the musical stones, found in 
the Gretna River. They were lettered according to the note 
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each produced when struck. We had the tune “‘God Save the 
King” played on them. The pencil works, where they manu- 
facture lead pencils and penholders, showed us the different 
processes from raw materials to finished products. With a 
charming hostess at a private home in Keswick we spent the 
night and next morning set out for Ambleside, 17 miles 
away. Lofty hills, trickling waterfalls, a quiet lake dotted 
with islands, grassy vales, hedge-bordered fields, ivy-covered 
cottages, rugged crags united to form a pleasing panorama 
along the way. 


At Wythburn we tarried for a short time to see a primi- 
tive moorland land church, where Wordsworth, Coleridge, Gray 
and Arnold worshipped. Continuing our journey, we came to 
Grasmere and Grasmere Lake, the beauty of which the poets 
have sung. In the vicinity we saw Wordsworth’s and Cole- 
ridge’s gravestones. 


On arrival at Ambleside we went to the pier and took 
boat for Windermere over Lake Windermere. For over an 
hour we plied its placid waters, bordered by wooded banks, a 
castle or secluded home peering through the trees. From 
Windermere we had a railway journey to Grange-on-the-Sea, 
where we spent a few days. It derived its name from an old 
grange or barn, where the monks of the neighboring Priory 
of Cartnel stored the hillside grain. Grange was a lovesome 
spot. No matter which way you looked there was a perfect 
scenic picture—a remarkable variety of outline and colour, 
flowers of every hue, a gorgeous wealth of verdure, trees of 
every genera, the woody heights, a blue sky overhead, with 
the changing hues of the sea, and the mere remembrance of 
it is sufficient to give a thrill of pleasure. One afternoon, in 
one of its public halls, we saw Kingsley’s ‘“‘Water Babies,” pre- 
sented by amateur artists. Leaving reluctantly the quiet and 
beauty of the scenes surrounding us, we pursued our railway 
journey towards the metropolis. 


Using one of the compartments of the corridor train of 
the Flying Scotsman as observation car, we traversed long 
sections of rural England and caught glimpses of many of its 
glorious cathedrals in a 395-mile trip from King’s Cross Sta- 
tion, London, to Waverly Station in the Scotch capital. The 
London North-Eastern Railway, on which we travelled, follows 
the direction of the historic Roman road between England and 
Scotland, passing through a country rich in cathedrals, castles, 
abbeys, battlefields and historical remains. 


After skirting the fen country around Cambridge, which 
we had seen before, we stopped at Peterborough. The 
splintered pinnacles of its Norman Cathedral, called the grand- 
est portico in Europe, were visible. In it rests the remains of 
Queen Catharine of Aragon. Journeying onward, the day 
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being clear and sunny, Lincoln Cathedral was pointed out. 
Throughout the journey on this trip, as in others before, the 
spired church was a conspicuous object on the landscape, sug- 
gesting the important place religion occupies in the life of the 
English people. Grantham’s lofty spired church towered above 
the other buildings. 


An old castle which dates from the Saxon period was at 
Newark. Scrooby old Manor House close to the railway was 
the old home of the Pilgrim Fathers. In that district the 
movement that led to the emigration of the Pilgrim Fathers 
started. In the vicinity of the Ouse River, which we crossed, 
was Selby, which has an old abbey. The irresistible charms 
of the dale of Yorkshire were spread before us and we paused 
at its historic city, York, proclaimed by Constantine the first 
Christian Roman Emperor. It was the headquarters of the 
sixth Roman legion and has many interesting antiquities, in- 
cluding four gateways in its ancient walls. Its cathedral is an 
almost unrivalled example of Gothic architecture and is a 
national treasure house of stained glass. In the midst of 
pretty riverside scenery and heather-clad moors was the town 
of Durham. It has a glorious high-towered cathedral which 
dates back to the nine hundreds. Near Durham the battle of 
Neville Cross between the Scotch and English took place. 
There is a monument to Lord Durham, who was Governor of 
Canada and the author of the famous Lord Durham’s report. 
The pretty scenery of Darlington, associated with Scott and 
Dickens, was admired. 


We marvelled at the new bridge at Newcastle-on-the-Tyne. 
It had been recently opened to the public by the Prince of 
Wales. There we saw George Stephenson’s engine. The North 
Sea was very elusive, it appeared and then disappeared. We 
reached Berwick-on-the-Tweed and were at the English border. 
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Chapter V.—“THE EMERALD ISLE” 


FTER a visit to Ireland, whether by way of the Ardrossan- 

Belfast crossing of the intervening sea, or by the 

Holyhead-Kingstown passage, the very mention of the Emerald 
Isle recalls visions of loveliness. 


It was on the morning of an August day that we left 
Scotland’s metropolis, Glasgow, to entrain for Ardrossan, on 
the western coast. After a short railway journey through a 
section of Scotland’s agricultural belt, we were ready to em- 
bark on the steamer that was to transport us across the Irish 
Sea to Belfast. At first we were favored with a tranquil sea 
and from the deck we admired the receding Arran hills. The 
waves became turbulent and we were glad to enter the quieter 
waters of Belfast Lough. Pictures of green slopes, cultivated 
fields bordered by green hedges, sheltered homes nestled along 
the coast; ship-building yards proved that we would soon land. 


Conveyances of all sorts and throngs of people with 
typical Irish faces afforded a welcome on our arrival. We 
chose the unique jaunting car as our means of transport. It 
is a two-wheeled vehicle, with seats on the sides for the pas- 
sengers, a place in front for the driver, and our travelling bags 
were deposited in the centre. We had a few thrills as we 
jaunted to our lodgings at the corner of York and Donnegal 
Streets, from whence we would go to see this thriving, 
energetic city. 


The linen shops were visited and from the roof of a palatial 
one, with its marble staircase, we looked down on the harbour 
full of boats, the bold hills in the distance, the mass of red 
brick buildings, towered by some pretentious ones, the pic- 
turesque Laggan River, spanned by its bridges, green parks 
and dark lines of a ceaseless traffic. A car ride along Malone 
Road showed us a pretty residential part. Queen’s College, the 
Botanic Gardens, Windsor Park and beautiful villas were, in 
turn, observed. Progress and industry were everywhere evi- 
dent. We felt it was not much different from the usual com- 
mercial city as we retraced a similar route to Glasgow. 


When Spring, with its magic touch, was reclothing Nature 
in its emerald robes, we made the trip from London to Holy- 
head and across the Irish Sea to Dun Saoghaire, formerly 
Kingstown, and thence to Dublin. 


Leaving Euston Station at 8.30 a.m., we took the Irish 
mail train across a somewhat flat English country, then 
through the picturesque Welsh Highlands and reached Holy- 
head, on the coast of Wales, at 2 p.m. The steamer “Scotia” 
was in readiness to transport us across a choppy sea. 
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For three hours our vantage point was from a steamer’s deck 
chair, viewing the marine scenes, interested in the chatter of 
the unknown fellow-passengers, with their Irish brogue and 
witty repartee. Fearing that “mal de mer” was seriously 
overtaking us, it was a relief to land. 


After passing customs, for. we were now on Irish Free 
State soil, we had to get some Irish money. We had grown 
familiar with British coinage, but the Irish pieces were differ- 
ent in appearance. There was the absence of the reigning 
sovereign’s head stamp, but instead was the horse, salmon, 
herring or the harp on the different coins handed out. In 
getting stamps for letters that we were preparing to post, we 
observed on them the map of Ireland instead of the King’s 
head. Some Irishmen about us did not speak English and on 
inquiry we found it was the Gaelic, which we were told is 
being taught in the schools, and even mature people were learn- 
ing it. The streets, too, had unpronouncable Gaelic names, 
but under each Gaelic name was the former English name. 


After these preliminaries we had a brief train journey to 
the old Irish Capital of Dublin. We crossed the Liffey River, 
which was spanned by several bridges, toured for a short 
time the main and broad O’Connell Street, noticing the lofty 
Nelson Monument, known as the Pillar, the starting point for 
making tours about the city. We arrived at a hotel on Ex- 
chequer Street, which runs into Grafton Street. 


After getting settled, we proceeded to lmake tours of 
inspection and study Irish character. The policemen, in 
greyish-black uniforms with silver-trimmed helmets, were very 
courteous and helpful. We were impressed with the apparent 
prosperity of the people, as they were well dressed, had 
fashionable shops and looked healthy and happy. A woman 
on a street corner was making some kind of an oration, but 
it was impossible to get near on account of the surrounding 
throngs, but there was the tell-tale penny-box passed around 
labelled “For the Release of Political Prisoners.” 


Dublin has many imposing public buildings in modern and 
old Dublin and they contain many priceless treasures and 
antiquities. There is the vast and dignified Trinity College, 
one of the city’s landmarks. It has produced many noted 
scholars, like Burke, Goldsmith, Swift and Berkley, whose 
life-like monuments, with those of Gray, O’Connell and Moore, 
grace the public squares. Trinity College’s wonderful library, 
copyrighted like the British Museum, contains the famous 
Book of Kells, the most precious achievement of Gaelic Monas- 
ticism. The splendid National Gallery contains a most repre- 
sentative collection of the works of the Old Masters, the Dutch 
School being the chief attraction. In the Academy are many 
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rare manuscripts and many Irish antiquities are found in the 
National Museum, while in the Municipal Gallery are found 
examples of modern Irish art. 


Old Dublin has a different aspect and has many places of 
interest. There is the Castle, now the temporary abode of the 
Law Courts and near the City Hall. In St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
is Marsh’s Library, which is the same today as several hundred 
years ago, when it was bequeathed to the public. Old churches 
in the vicinity date back to Norman times. 


Not only is Dublin historical, but it is beautiful in the 
glory of its parks and gardens. If weary at sight-seeing, fre- 
quent St. Stephen’s Green and from one of its seats enjoy its 
vistas—the lake with its cascade, islands and ducks and the 
freshness and glorious blooms of the surrounding gardens, 
right in the centre of the city. Take a trip to Phoenix Park 
and behold what artistic gardening can do to enhance beautiful 
natural surroundings, or visit within its huge expanse the zoo 
with all the animals housed and even some exotic birds free 
in the midst of very picturesque surroundings. 


A bus took us to the country to see the County of Wicklow, 
known as the Garden of Ireland. We caught casual glimpses 
of Irish country life. A longer stay would have permitted us 
to see more of its famous natura] beauty spots, where we might 
gather many impressions of rural life. However, we were told 
we didn’t see the typical Irishman unless we saw him at close 
range in the old Capital, so we went away feeling we had tried 
to do this, for Ireland historical and Ireland beautiful lay at 
the very gates of Dublin. You wonder why the Irish are such 
a different type of people from the English and the Scotch, and 
yet they are in such close proximity. 


We left Dublin by the same route as we approached it. 
The sea trip and railway journey brought us back to London. 
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Chapter VI—RAMBLES IN SCOTLAND 


SENSATION of ecstatic delight thrills the visitor as he 

rambles along broad and picturesque Princess Street of 
Scotland’s beautiful and historical capital, Edinburgh. It is 
unusual, for on one side is a line of shops, clubs, hotels and 
offices and on the other the imposing, lovely, canopied monu- 
ment of Sir Walter Scott, with the sunny gardens of flowers 
in a grassy vale, from which rises an overhanging old town 
on high and sloping eminences. In a commanding position over 
all, on a precipitous rock and towering 300 feet in the air, is 
Edinburgh Castle. 


Seeking a way to reach the historic old castle, we find the 
Mound. This is a humble name given to a stairway and curved 
road, beside two classical temples of Science and Art. This we 
mounted as on a bridge from the valley of gardens to the lofty 
Old Town, leaving the New Town. 


We reach the Castle Esplanade, enter on the east side, 
where we cross the drawbridge unchallenged by the soldiers 
who guard it, in their kilts and imposing plumes. Passing 
upwards from the entrance through the Portcullis Gate and 
underneath the old State prison in the Argyll Tower, we come 
out upon the Argyll Battery, commanding a fine view of 
Princess Street Gardens and the New Town. 


The lion of the upper battery is Mons Meg, a huge piece 
of old artillery which did good service to the Stuart Kings but 
burst in the 17th Century. It was taken to the Tower of Lon- 
don, but restored through the influence of Sir Walter Scott. 
St. Margaret’s Chapel, a relic of Norman architecture, is be- 
hind Mons Meg. Passing on to the Half-Moon Battery, if it is 
1 p.m., you are startled by the firing, by electricity, of the 
time-gun. In the square of Palace Yard below there are apart- 
ments open to visitors. In a cage in the Crown Room may be 
seen the Scottish Regalia of Crown, Sceptre, Sword of State 
and the Lord Treasurer’s wand of office. Adjoining the Crown 
Room is Mary Queen of Scots’ room. It is the glamour of 
bewitching Queen Mary that makes Edinburgh interesting in 
its history. In this room James VI. was born. The Castle has 
been the scene of many romantic events and daring exploits. 
It has served both as a residence and the prison of the Scottish 
Kings. 

The main use of the Castle now is as barracks. Connected 
with it, however, is the elegant Scottish National War Me- 
morial. It was conceived in 1917, but not opened till 1927, by 
the Prince of Wales. King George and Queen Mary were the 
first visitors after the opening. 

The Memorial stands in the central and highest part of 
the Castle and forms the north side of the historic Crown 
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Square. It is an oblong with three projections on the Square 
and one on the opposite side. The oblong and its two end 
projections are formed by the walls of the disused barracks 
and almost on the site of Chapel St. Mary, founded by King 
David I., rebuilt by David II. about the middle of the 14th 
Century, afterwards used as a magazine until demolished to 
make room for the barracks. The two central projections, 
forming the Porch to the south and Shrine to the north, are 
entirely new. The dressed stones used in its construction 
came from Northumberland. There are symbolic figures on 
the front and on the Porch. 


There is Justice, blindfolded, with scales and sword; 
Mercy as an armed warrior succouring a child; the Lion hold- 
ing a shield blazoned with the Union Jack, and the Unicorn, 
on whose shield is St. Andrew’s Cross; a winged and flaming 
Heart, typical of Love, Courage and Sacrifice, over which are 
the words “To the Glory of God, and in Memory of Scots Who 
Fell, 1914-1918”; a figure which symbolizes the Survival of 
the Spirit rising from a Phoenix, the fabulous bird which is 
an emblem of Immortality; the Royal Lion, surmounted by a 
Crown; a female figure, on which doves have alighted as a 
symbol of Peace; figure of Freedom, with his left hand casts 
away a chain and in his right holds a globe surmounted by an 
Eagle; figure of Truth, with her lighted lamp; figure of 
Charity feeding the hungry child, and the figure of Knowledge. 
Beside these there were signs of the different Scottish 
Divisions. 


The Apse which forms the Shrine of the whole Memorial 
is divided into deeply recessed bays by buttresses, which with- 
stand the thrust of the ground vault and help to give light and 
shade. On those at the angles are Angels holding shields 
blazoned with St. Andrew’s Cross at the right and at the left 
the Royal Sion. On the two buttresses between are shields 
with the Unicorn and Phoenix. Above these is the call of St. 
Andrew, Patron Saint of Scotland, who is seen casting away 
his nets in response to Christ’s command to follow Him. 


Opening the oaken doors of the Porch we view the beauti- 
ful interior. In the lofty arch of the Shrine is the great hang- 
ing figure of St. Michael and the Stone of Remembrance upon 
which is the Steel Casket containing the complete Roll of 
Honour between four kneeling Angels. Ten columns on each 
of the side walls form recesses for eight Regimental Memorials 
and on the south side spaces for the windows and the entrances 
to two projecting bays, in which are the remaining Regimental 
Memorials. Below each Memorial is a stone table, whereon 
lies a book containing the Regiment’s Roll of Honour, a dupli- 
cate list of which is in the steel casket. Not one who had any- 
thing to do with the war in Scotland is forgotten. 
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The interior is full of beautiful and suggestive symbolisms 
in intricate and wonderful designs. The history of war and 
every department of Scotland’s participation in the Great 
War is represented. We depart deeply impressed with the 
spiritual significance of all the symbols and the exquisite 
artistic workmanship displayed in the country’s noble me- 
morail of Scotland’s sacrifice in the Great War. 


By a flight of stairs we might descend into the Grass- 
market, but defer it for the present, preferring to go into long 
High Street, known by different names in different sections, 
its final section, Canongate, descending gradually to Holyrood 
Palace. Historical and literary associations hover thickly 
about us as we follow its narrow street. At times it looks 
rather slummy when historical interest is keenest. A ragged 
urchin is determined to turn cartwheels for the acquisition of 
a few pennies. The visitor inquired what he would do with 
his pennies, and his reply was “to buy a bun.” We visit high- 
spired St. Giles Cathedral, near the site of that old Tolbooth 
and Jail famous as “the Heart of Medlothian.” 


As we enter and see its ornate pulpit we can imagine the 
long-bearded John Knox in his Geneva gown, with all his fire 
and zeal, addressing his attentive congregation during the 
years 1559-1572. A tablet on the floor preserves the memory 
of irreconcilable Jenny Geddes, who threw her cutty-stool at 
the Dean of Edinburgh when the new “Service Book” of 
Charles I. was being introduced, following the establishment 
of Episcopacy in Scotland. St. Giles is an ancient parish 
church named after St. Giles, abbot-confessor and Patron 
Saint of the city. It was under the jurisdiction of the Pope. 
After the Reformation the church was greatly changed. It 
was a Cathedral under Episcopacy until abolished in 1638. 
Then it was a Presbyterian Church under John Knox. Later 
John Knox’s house, with several compartments containing 
interesting antiquities, was visited. 


The ancient Parliament House in the vicinity is now used 
by the Supreme Courts. The octagonal turreted Restored 
Cross, from which royal edicts are proclaimed, shows the 
preservation of an ancient landmark. 


In a depression lies picturesque Holyrood Palace with a 
background of high elevations. To its side extends Holyrood 
Park, in the middle of which rises Arthur’s Seat, “a hill for 
magnitude, but a mountain in virtue of its bold design,” whose 
outline is compared to the form of a sleeping lion. Beyond 
this is the bold wall of rocks overlooking the city and is known 
as Salisbury Crags, whose slopes are a vantage point for view- 
ing what is in progress about Holyrood. 


It was while seated on Salisbury Crags on one July day on 
a visit to Edinburgh we witnessed the King’s review of the 
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British troops. It was a thrilling sight to see a sea of red 
coats, perfect marching, steady positions, numerous regiments, 
the pompous British Grenadiers, the Royal Scots, the Grays, 
the Boy Scouts, the little boys from Dumblane, with their own 
band, and the veterans. The King rode on horseback abreast 
with Lord Roberts, also mounted. The Queen’s carriage fol- 
lowed. With her were the Secretary, Princess Mary and the 
Prince of Wales. The Royal Party proceeded to Holyrood 
Palace after the pageant was completed. 


The Palace is open to visitors except when occupied by 
the Lord High Commissioner or otherwise. It has clustered 
about it many interesting associations and relics of the past 
are pointed out. It was originally associated with the Church. 
King David I. was out hunting and was attacked by a stag 
which was brought to bay and fled at the sight of a cross 
miraculously interposed between it and the defenceless 
monarch. In gratitude he found and endowed the Church of 
the Holy Rood. Succeeding monarchs continued to favour it 
and when dissolved it was the most opulent abbey in Scotland. 
It later became a Royal Residence and Mary Queen of Scots’ 
apartments are shown you. The place where David Rezzio, 
her secretary, was murdered is pointed out. Lord Darnley’s 
rooms, containing beautiful tapestries, the large Picture Gal- 
lery, the artistic Chapel Royal and the gardens please the 
aesthetic taste. 


Coming to Grassmarket, which was below the Castle 
Esplanade, we find in its environs some interesting places. We 
pause to rest and read at the Carnegie Public Library by 
George IV. Bridge. Continuing our ramble, we come to the 
old Greyfriars’ Monastery, now a graveyard, which has been 
called the ‘“‘Westminster Abbey of Scotland.” In this place 
was recalled the zeal of the Covenanters, for it was here the 
National Covenant was signed. A visit to the University 
proves what fine educational facilities are found in Edinburgh. 
Indeed, whether it is a visit to the scarred old Castle or along 
historic High Street or its environs, we can imagine the thrill- 
ing scenes of early days. 


“News of battle—news of battle, 
Hark, ’tis ringing down the street, 
And the archway and the pavement 
Bear the clang of hurrying feet.” 


A week’s sojourn from a homelike Princess Street lodging 
house with its pleasant outlook we rambled about the New 
Town, studying Scottish character in our contacts. We were 
entertained at a nicely appointed dinner at one of the fine 
residential homes on Regent Terrace. On another visit we 
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spent a few days enjoying Scottish menus and comfort at the 
Darling Hotel. 

During our stay at Edinburgh we took a ride of nine miles 
to see the far-famed Forth Bridge. It took seven years to 
build it and was opened by the then Prince of Wales in 1890. 
It consists of two huge steel girder bridges of 1,710 feet span, 
besides smaller ones on each side. Several of the principal 
piers or foundations of these bridges had to be built up from 
the bottom of the sea with great “caissons” or metal cases 
gradually filled up with concrete then sunk. The total length 
of the bridge, including the approach viaducts, is over a mile 
and a half. As you return you marvel at the wonderful engi- 
neering skill and enterprise required for such an achievement. 


One of Edinburgh’s boasts is her Botanic Gardens, which - 
was reported as covering 48 acres. The profusion of flowers 
of such variety of species was admired. It is really a park 
with its trees, walks and flowers. There are many hothouses 
on the ground. In one may be seen the flora of Mexico; in 
another that of South Africa; in another that of the West 
Indies; and thus you may study the flora of the globe in the 
Scotch capital. 

Leaving Edinburgh, we took a speedy North British train 
for the Walter Scott country. Through a picturesque country 
of hill and glen, with trickling burns passing through, we 
came to Melrose, where we stopped and drove three miles to 
Abbotsford. The interesting Sir Walter Scott’s home was 
visited for 40 minutes. The walls of one apartment were 
covered with accoutrements of war that Sir Walter picked up 
from battlefields. One side of the room had the door of the 
Tolbooth Prison of Edinburgh. From a window in this room 
you gain a view of the gardens, around which is a stone wall 
containing medallions taken from the old Tolbooth instruments 
of torture, such as the thumbscrew and the stake, souvenirs 
of Waterloo, relics associated with Burns, Wallace, Rob Roy, 
Mary Queen of Scots and other noted Scotch characters, all of 
which proved interesting. His study, a cosy room, had its walls 
covered with books from floor to ceiling. A stairway led to the 
upper shelves of the books and from there he could descend to 
his bedroom, and thus he wrote unknown and unobserved. The 
library contains 20,000 volumes and arranged as he left them. 
Other relics which he describes in his “(Heart of Medlothian”’ 
were drinking cups, snuff boxes, lock of Prince Charlie’s hair, 
purse of Flora McDonald, Rob Roy’s sword, his pruning knife 
and others, making a vast collection. Some beautiful paintings, 
pen and ink sketches, the last suit he wore, a shepherd’s plaid 
pointed out by the guide and the interesting stories told in 
association with each made the time appear fleeting. 

After dinner at Waverly Hotel we entrained for Saint 
Boswell’s Station, then had a walk for a mile across grassy 
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slopes to Dryborough, over a bridge, then through shady lanes 
to the Abbey. The first impression is that of an extensive 
tract of walls that have an appearance of ruined grandeur. 
There is no roof and the walls are covered with ivy. It was 
originally a monastery built on the site of Druid Worship 
and hence the name Dryborough. It was four times destroyed 
before the Reformation. The Ear! of Mar was the first owner 
of the estate on which the monastery was built and when it 
was destroyed he sold it to some of Scott’s relatives, then to 
the Earl of Buchan. It was the Earl of Buchan that cleaned 
the place up, removed the ruins and planted the trees and in 
other ways beautified it. Sir Walter Scott, his wife, his son 
and his wife and son-in-law are all buried there. 


The different parts of the Abbey were pointed out and 
their use explained by the well-informed guide. The Church 
with its Nave, Transepts, Choir, Choristers’ Galleries, the 
places where the wealthy sat, the Abbot’s drawing-room, his 
private stair by which he might visit the monks’ dormitories, 
dining-room, butler’s room, pantry, the crypt where refractory 
monks and cattle stealers were put, where they were given 
prison fare of bread and water, the cloister wtih its quad- 
rangle where the monks went out for exercise, were all passed 
in review. The architecture of the antique place was striking 
in its carved pillars and beautiful windows, St. Catharine being 
especially noted. The Monastery was visited by Royal guests, 
being often frequented by the James. 


The beautiful hedges, rustic seats, shady avenues and 
leafy arbours enticed the visitor to stay longer at this retreat, 
but we retraced our journey to St. Boswell’s Station and thence 
back to Melrose, where we visited the Melrose Abbey. 


It is not so extensive as Dryborough. The Church with 
its Nave, Transepts and Chapels was a study in the most intri- 
cate carvings and beautiful windows. The curly kail was the 
unit used in much of the ornamentation, while serpents en- 
twined was a symbol of never-ending eternity. Sir Walter 
Scott spoke about the work as that of the fairies who had 
woven the flowers which suddenly turned into stone. Fresh 
bleeding heart with leaves were strewn about the enshrined 
heart of Robert Bruce. St. Peter with the Keys, St. Paul on 
the Pillars and Christ on the Cross were conspicuous figures. 
As we walked about the cloisters the magnificent carving was 
seen from the outside. After loitering about the peaceful 
churchyard we returned to Melrose, where we spent the night 
at one of its hotels, 


Glasgow, rather than Edinburgh, was chosen as the initial 
point from which to make a number of tours. It is the com- 
mercial metropolis of Scotland and is about a two-hour railway 
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journey from Edinburgh when the train stops at all the small 
places along the route. The ever-changing panorama of culti- 
vated stretches, black cattle and shaggy-wooled sheep brows- 
ing, with blackbirds hovering about or flocks of white sea gulls, 
golf courses, clubhouses, an old castle, mountainous elevations 
rising in the foreground and again in the background, a shim- 
mering lake, evergreen forests, hayricks of hay or straw, look 
like kaleidoscopic views. 


Scotch expressions like “Ay, ay,” “yon child,” “laugh 
away,” “‘a wee while,” “we’re awa,” “nae use,” prove that you 
are surrounded by native Scottish people. If you dine first 
at a restaurant in Glasgow you notice an abundance of typical 
Scotch food before you and when you pay the bill you are asked 
what you ate and pay accordingly. At the hotels it was differ- 
ent, as you chose from the list on the menu card. In the home 
you were most hospitably and generously entertained with 
such frequent meals with their unfailing cups of “tae.” 


Glasgow has a number of beautiful and interesting places. 
The antique looking red sandstone Glasgow Cathedral, with so 
many memorial tablets within the entrance; Queen’s Park, 
most of which is in its natural state, but there were on that 
July day waxy-leaved rhododendrons, graceful laburnums and 
tall foxgloves to admire, and the imposing Municipal Building 
with its marble pillars and staircases, satinwood drawing-room, 
Council chamber, banqueting halls and other compartments, 
were visited. Glasgow University, Kelvin Hall, McLennan Art 
Galleries, containing English, French and Italian schools in 
their picturesque situation, show that Glasgow develops more 
than the commercial side. 


A visit to Rouken Glen Park, at the city’s south end, 
afforded much pleasure. Shrubbery, well-kept gardens in a 
profusion of bloom, neatly trimmed evergreen, a pretty water- 
fall where water from a circular basin was falling over a stair 
of rocks, rustic seats, well-wooded areas and many park sec- 
tions with crowds of men, women and children, for it was a 
holiday, provided an interesting ensemble amid sylvan scenes. 


Much was learned about the country and its progress by 
attending the Glasgow Exposition. We first visited the his- 
torical section, in which were many old relics in manuscripts, 
books, letters such as Mary Queen of Scots’ handwriting, also 
Burns’, Scott’s and Carlyle’s. Some dated back to the 13th 
Century. There was the handiwork of ancients, implements 
of war, old musical instruments and ancient photographs. In 
the Industrial Building were shown fine lace, dresses, china, 
furnished rooms, the blind at work, and the products of many 
manufacturing concerns. 
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: There was a graphic representatoin of life in the Clachan, 
Highland district. Primitive life there and life as it is today 
were shown. The lowly thatched cottage, with open fireplace, 
beside which a woman was spinning and talking in Gaelic to 
others who were knitting. A bed was in the same room and 
many crude utensils and bare furniture about. Outside home 
brewing was done in a covered place with kettle and water 
trickling down a hill over it. A primitive smiddy shop was 
near by. Two ravens were in one cage and a wild cat in 
another. 


In the modern Highland home there were two rooms. The 
front one or ben had white walls decorated with pictures, a 
carpeted floor, an open fireplace, a centre table with books on 
it. Plants were in the windows and flowers grew outside. In 
a building near by we saw something of the Highland handi- 
craft in the carved wood, blankets, woollen cloth, stockings, 
plaids and bagpipes. In moving pictures also we saw glimpses 
of Highland life and scenes. Launching a boat, Loch Katrine, 
old castles, a review of the soldiers, a Highland regiment on 
the march, the Flying Scotsman leaving Edinburgh, Fingal’s 
Cave, Highland cattle, goats feeding on the moors, sheep on 
the hills, getting pitch, drying and stacking it, were some of 
those remembered. It was Glasgow’s annual fair, where the 
works are closed down for a week. 


Like other British cities, Glasgow is well policed. Ona 
Saturday night people throng the streets, but on the following 
Sunday evening the streets appear comparatively deserted. 
Arriving on a midnight train from the north at the Central 
Station, Glasgow, there were no taxicabs in evidence and the 
trams run only every hour, and the last one had gone. Inquir- 
ing of a policeman how to get to our lodging place one and a 
half miles away, it was suggested we walk for we would reach 
there before the next car would arrive. Assured that it was 
a perfectly safe thing to do, we walked along Eglington Street 
unmolested, but a kindly policeman appeared every few blocks 
and Minard Street, in Shawland, was reached in safety just 
as the tram sped by. A cup of tea prepared for us at the late 
hour made one forget the experience, but we had a lesson in 
Seotch thrift in line with some other Scotch adages. For 
example, we noticed a poster which read “Do not buy on the 
instalment plan and thus save worry.” 


We had such an experience at the end of an early spring’s 
excursion trip to Aberdeen, the grante city on the North Sea 
and drained by the River Dee and the Don. The distance of 
over 140 miles was traversed in the railway journey in five 
hours. It was a beautiful sunny day and the coloring of Scot- 
land’s rugged scenery was superb. The violet hues of the 
mountains, some snow-capped; the azure blue of the sea, often 
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visible; the varying green shades of trees and grass, the 
reddish-brown cultivated soil, the yellow-flowered shaggy 
broom by the wayside, the white seagulls, the black cattle, 
ragged rooks’ nests in tree-tops and shaggy sheep made new 
scenes pleasant for the traveller. Some old castles came into 
the line of vision, Stirling and Glamis being easily seen. The 
latter has interesting literary associations with Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth” and was the home of our present Queen Elizabeth. 


Dundee and Perth were larger centres where we stopped. 
Forfar and Angus were smaller centres. Gleneagles, Lawrence 
Kirk and Stonehaven were the suggestive names of some of 
the stations before we reached Aberdeen. 


The walk along the sea coast, a view of the ships in the 
harbour from English ports like Cardiff, Torquay, London and 
Dartmouth, the swinging of a bridge after a vessel’s passage, 
walks across the River Don Bridge and the Dee Bridge, and the 
fish markets made you realize you were at a Scottish port 
city. The Aberdonian boasts of his excellent University. This 
with many other substantial looking buildings among uplands 
and lowlands makes it an attractive city, from which we re- 
trace our journey to the more densely populated City of 


Glasgow. 


A July day and bound for the Trossachs! Could the pros- 
pect be more pleasing? For the mere announcement of the 
Trossachs suggests the beautiful, the romantic and the historic 
all combined, but the actual experience more than realizes all 
that could be imagined. 


We entrained from the low Central Station, Glasgow, and 
had a short railway journey to Balloch. Leaving the train 
there, we found the small steamer which conveyed us over the 
calm waters of Loch Lomond with its encircling hills. We 
came to Inversnaid, where we left the boat and had a drive of 
five miles to Stronachlachar. There were many picturesque 
pastorals along the route—long-horned sheep grazing among 
the hills, rugged stretches and vegetable gardens beside 
thatched cottages. At some of the more lovely spots High- 
landmen appeared to greet us with the sound of their bagpipes 
in their proper atmosphere. 


After arrival at Stronachlachar we hied away to the 
steamer and were soon enjoying the vistas about Loch Katrine. 
After a short cruise we came to a rustic pier near the Tros- 
sach’s Hotel, where we had dinner with elegant service. After 
dinner we had a delightful drive along a scenic road to Callan- 
der, a substantially built town with its stone buildings and 
stone dykes. From Callander we entrained for historic Stirling. 
On arrival there we drove about to see the places of interest. 
We were at the Bore Stone, where Robert Bruce planted his 
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standard, and saw the ground where the opposing armies stood 
and where he did his strategic work previous to the Battle of 
Bannockburn. Stirling Castle overlooks the field and stands 
on avery formidable precipice. Access, however, can be gained 
on one side, where there is a more gradual ascent. 


We passed over the moat, through the portcullis gates and 
thence through its various apartments, a number of which are 
now used as barracks for soldiers, but the rest is open to the 
public and contains souvenirs of historic interest. From the 
castle’s esplanade we gained a magnificent view of the fields 
below cut in fantastic shapes, with the lofty background of 
Ben Ledi and Ben Lomond. From Stirling Castle we drove to 
the Wallace Monument, one of the most conspicuous objects in 
the city on account of its elevated position. We returned to 
the antique station of Stirling and took a train back to 
Glasgow. 


The trip to the Trossachs, enjoyable as it was because of 
the natural beauty unfolded, was rendered doubly interesting 
because of the human element that has been associated with 
the scenes. 


To cast one’s eyes about the purple heights, to peer into 
the shady nooks and yawning caves, to hear the song of the 
dove as it flits from the shrubbery, to glide over the calm 
waters of Loch Lomond or Loch Katrine, to ride swiftly over 
the stony road, bounded on either side by the lonely moors 
robed with their green bracken or springing heather, to 
thunder over the stone structures that bridge the historic 
burns, makes no common appeal to the imagination. It is 
because Sir Walter Scott, the Wizard of the North, has by his 
creative fancy peopled all these surroundings with people that 
were very real and representative in early days that we gaze 
and gaze and love to linger o’er these scenes. 


The thought that the poet Wordsworth, that worshipper 
of beauty in Nature, left his charming native English lake 
district to see the rugged Highland scenery and sang its 
charms, makes one look with interest. He, too, glided over 
Loch Lomond and sallied through the picturesque surrounding 
country. He, too, tarried at Inversnaid and saw there the 
beautiful Highland girl in her small cabin, surrounded by the 
gray rocks, and this picture led to such an effusive outburst, 
“In truth, together do you seem like something fashioned in 
a dream.” The Inversnaid Falls, not a roaring cataract nor 
Niagara-like in its power, also claimed his observation, for he 
speaks of “the fall of water that doth make a murmur near 
the silent lake.” 


The great popularity of the Trossachs trip, however, is 
not due to Wordsworth’s advertising, but to the interesting and 
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widely read narrative poem, “The Lady of the Lake,” which 
makes Loch Katrine and its vicinity brimful of interest. It 
was in that region that the drama of Ellen and the Knight of 
Snowden was enacted. We saw Ellen’s Isle and looked for 
the Silver Strand where the royal wanderer first saw Ellen. 
We peered amid the copsewood for the lodge, but the guide 
told us that it was burned down. The guide, however, pointed 
out the projection of land which formed 


A narrow inlet still and deep, 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim 
As served the wild ducks’ brood to swim. 


We listened for the sound of the bugle, thinking that per- 
haps, like Fitz-James’ horn, it might call forth a damsel in a 
light skiff. Everywhere we tried to recall those matchless 
descriptions of scenery that Scott has given that we might 
compare them with the realities of Nature. Leaving Loch 
Katrine, with its lofty background of Benvenue, the journey 
over the modern thoroughfare showed the Brig o’ Turk, where 
Fitz-James found himself a solitary huntsman, and the hills 
where the Fiery Cross circled. We looked for Duncraggan’s 
huts, where grim death stepped in before the Fiery Cross, but 
there was no delay, for when one of the sorrow-stricken occu- 
pants heard the martial call he obeyed and hied on. 


Coilantogle’s Ford, nothing wonderful in itself, for it is 
the place where Loch Vennachar contracts into the River 
Heith, marked the limit of the chieftain’s “passport,” Clan 
Alpine’s outmost guard, and it was here that he challenged 
the mysterious stranger. 


“The chief in silence strode before 
And reached that torrent’s sounding shore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks, 
Sweeps through the plain and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 
Where Rome, the Empress of the World, 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurled.” 


It was there that the hot combat took place between Fitz- 
James and Rhoderick Dhu. Pursuing the road which skirted 
Ben Ledi to Callander, we lost the associations of Fitz-James. 
Thus did the intricate cluster of poetical associations make the 
Trossachs trip an interesting one. 


Ayr, the birthplace of the immortal poet, Robert Burns, 
claimed an afternoon’s visit. A short railway journey from 
Glasgow, passing en route busy Paisley, of Coates’ thread 
fame, takes you to the little town of Ayr, where Burns first 
saw the light of day and whose memory is kept ever green 
since he was born there on January 25th, 1759. 
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Choosing a waggonette after arrival for a leisurely survey 
of all the vicinity along Alloway Road, the farm where he 
wrote his first poem, as a boy, is visible. The cottages of Tam 
o Shanter fame are passed by. We loiter at the humble 
thatched cottage where Burns was born. At one end are the 
byres with their huge rafters. The two rooms, with a con- 
cealed bed between, contain the primitive furniture such as 
was used in his early home, including Tam o’ Shanter’s and 
Suiter Johnny’s chairs. The velvety grass and attractive gar- 
dens, including a cultivated Scotch thistle, are admired as we 
saunter along to have a refreshing cup of tea in the inviting 
tea gardens and look through the neighboring Museum, where 
we see many relics associated with Burns ivy-mantled Alloway 
Kirk with its adjacent kirkyard of weather-beaten monumental 
slabs, Burns’ Monument, from the top of which you gain a 
fine view of the twa bridges, Wallace Tower, the detached 
villas, the journey along High Street, Tam o’ Shanter’s Inn 
with the heads in the wall recalled Burns’ memories which are 
kept ever green in this sequestered little town. 


As we retrace our journey we begin to realize how great 
was the genius that overcame such a humble beginning. “The 
honest man tho’ ere so poor is king of man for a’ that.” 


A trip to Oban, in the Western Highlands, is another 
pleasant memory. An hour’s railway journey from Glasgow 
to Gourick, then a rough boat tour until we entered the Kyles 
of Bute and sailed up Loch Fynne. After five hours from 
starting we reached Ardrishaig and boarded another steamer 
to ascend the Crinan Canal. This was a slow trip, but as we 
passed through the locks a Highland girl danced on the shore 
while a piper played. The canal is but 9 miles long, yet has 
15 locks. It is said that in these surroundings Thomas Camp- 
bell, the poet, spent most of his early student days and received 
me inspiration which helped him to write the “Pleasures of 

ope.” 


On arrival at Crinan we embarked on a larger steamer and 
were on the Atlantic Ocean for some time. We came near 
the celebrated whirlpool, where the Atlantic is thrown into 
great commotion because of a sunken rock. We entered the 
Firth of Lorne and came to Oban after a nine-hour journey. 
This is a picturesque, typical Highland village which had 10 
churches, 6 banks and a newspaper of wide circulation, with 
good hotels which catered to the comfort and enjoyment of 
tourists. It has great natural beauty with gorgeous sunsets 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills. Dunollie Castle, the 
ancient stronghold of the Lords of Lorne, was now almost in 
ruins, but was doubtless protected in the usual manner by out- 
works, moat and drawbridge. 
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An ocean voyage from Oban to Staffa and Iona Islands 
thrilled us with “magic” and Art. The passage was rough, 
detracting from its enjoyment. Places made famous in 
song and story were about us. Lady Rock, the subject of 
one of Campbell’s poems; Drumfin Castle, across the bay from 
Tobermory, near which the ship “Florida” of the Spanish 
Armada was sunk; Danish fortification ruins on one of the 
islands near our path and the Dark Loch Goil of Campbell’s 
poem “Lord Allen’s Daughter” were haunted with memories. 


At Staffa the waves were so turbulent we could not ven- 
ture to land. It has six great caverns, Fingal’s Cave being the 
largest, so wonderful in its construction that the English poet 
Keats, after viewing it, called it a “cathedral of the sea, archi- 
tectured thus by the great Oceanus where his mighty waters 
play all the day his hollow organs where a fledgy sea bird soars 
forever.” The view of it thus inspired Keats after visiting 
Fingal’s Cave. Indeed the rugged wonder surpassed Alladin’s 
magic or the Dee wizard’s dream or the vision of St. John on 
the Isle of Patmos in Keats’ view. We were denied the 
privilege of sitting in the wishing chair, in which, tradition 
says, you have only to make three separate wishes and they 
are all sure to be granted. 


A small boat came out to meet us and took us to Iona, 
the “Treasure Island” of Robert Louis Stevenson. A walk 
along the street of the dead and the cemetery is full of his- 
torical and antiquarian interest. It was reported as being the 
final resting place for the remains of 48 Scottish Kings, 4 Irish 
Kings, 8 Norwegian Princes, 3 Royal infants, many lords of 
the isles, bishops, abbots and priors. Burns’ King Coil and 
Duncan of Scotland, murdered by Macbeth and immortalized 
by Shakespeare, were in the number of honored dead. 


Saint Colombo, believed to be the first missionary to the 
island, prophesied that Iona would be honored not only by the 
Kings of the Scots and their people but by the rulers of strange 
nations and those subject to them, and his prophesy came 
true. The beautiful carving on the crosses of which McLean’s 
and St. Martin’s remain, the Cathedral of the 18th Century, 
the 11th Century St. Oran’s Chapel, the Nunnery, the old 
Established Church and Manse gave us views of some of its 
treasures of Art. Dr. Johnson has said that man is little to 
be envied whose piety does not grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona. 


Retracing our sea voyage to Oban, we entrained for 
Glasgow. Two weeks in the rural parts of the Highlands, 
enjoying its simple life, its generous hospitality, studying 
genuine Highland types of people, surrounded by the pic- 
turesque hills and glens in view usually of the open sea, was a 
healthful sedative after the cities’ swirling life. 
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A small compartment train transported us from Glasgow 
to a seaport whence a turbine steamer, enlivened by the orches- 
tra on board, took us on a cruise through the southern end of the 
Firth of Clyde and the Atlantic to Campbellton, situated near 
the southern end of jutting Kintyre Peninsula. There we had 
all the pleasures of a seaside resort, bathing in its salt water, 
beholding the glories of sunset coloring in sky, water and sur- 
rounding hills, walking along the phosphorescent sandy sea- 
shore at ebbtide to visit a nearby lighthouse on its rocky 
mound to see its revolving lights and partake of the hospitality 
of the lighthouse keeper’s wife. 


Trips through the country, whether driven in a Welsh 
pony dog cart or on the top deck of a coach, on the low road or 
high road, we saw the typical Highland scenery. MHeather- 
covered moors, lofty hills, rocky slopes, trickling burns, black 
Highland cattle or curved-horned sheep grazing on scanty 
pasture, weedless turnip fields, one-horse cartloads of hay 
drawn to neatly set-up ricks, gulping in refreshing sea air, 
comprise an ever-changing panorama as you saunter along the 
stone roads bordered often with stone walls. The air is so 
clear at times from your temporary home, Campbellton, that 
the neighboring islands of Gegha Islay or three-peaked Jura 
or Paddy’s Milestone, where there is a quarry from which 
are obtained curling stones, are quite distinct. 


Wonderful views of the latter could be obtained as we 
stood on the high hills of Mackrahanish, which is a burg 
reached after a short railway journey from Campbellton. 
Drives through the country showed you typical estates with 
their cluster of houses, belonging respectively to cotters, 
smiddy, joiner, gamekeeper or farmhouse. Palatial old castles, 
with chapels and neighboring parks were seen. One of these 
was Largie Castle. 


Ruins of old churches, schools, monasteries and homes 
were many. It was reported that in the district one family 
may live there now where once there were sixteen. Years ago 
many of these families emigrated to Australia or Canada. A 
visit to a cemetery reveals some familiar names and in many 
cases a brief history of the original inhabitants might be 
obtained by deciphering the lichen-covered gravestones. 


From quaint little Clachan, situated in a picturesque glen, 
we journeyed to a modern, well-kept Highland farm. We were 
conducted about to see the many buildings on the estate. First 
it was to the dairy department, for cheesemaking was a very 
important industry carried on there. Thirty-four cows, all 
Ayrshires, grazing in a field near by provided the milk which 
was contained in a large vat in one of the rooms. At one side 
of the receptacle was a large strainer, through which the milk 
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was poured, and taps were found on it from which the milk 
was allowed to run out if necessary. It contained thirty gallons 
of milk, but before the process of transformation would begin 
the next day’s milk would be emptied into the vat. 


From this apartment we went to another, where presses 
and curds were in evidence. The curds would be used in mak- 
ing the next day’s cheese. There were two churns before us 
and a little engine near by explained how the churning was 
done. The many rolls of butter, neatly arranged on shelves, 
showed that buttermaking was also carried on there. The 
cheese room came next and it would take a long time to count 
all those white cheeses arrayed on their shelves. We were 
told that seventy-five were sent away the previous week. It 
takes about three months to cure them and they have to be 
turned every day, the process taking one of the maids one-half 
hour each morning. 


Dairying was not by any means the exclusive industry on 
the farm for we were next conducted to the piggery. Here 
were some fine white porkers resting themselves. So white 
and clean were they you would imagine they had a morning 
bath, but we were told their haunts were scrubbed out each 
morning. Pipes might be observed carrying the clean whey 
into the troughs from the dairy rooms. Surely here was a 
shrewd farmer who knew how to utilize by-products to the 
best advantage. 


The byres, where the cows were kept, were the next to 
claim our attention, and there the clean stone floors, stone 
troughs and stone partitions bespoke the owner’s thorough- 
ness. The stables for the horses were of the same character, 
and from them we were led to the granary, where we were 
shown the chutes that carry the grains to the bins as soon 
as it was threshed. The threshing outfit was also in proximity, 
including the engine fed by paraffin oil. Near by were the 
sheds where the vehicles and machinery, which they designate 
as “the traps,’ were housed. The poultry house, at some dis- 
tance, was another addition to the interesting group of 
buildings. 


After spending some time thus we were out again, about 
to retrace our steps to his home. We looked about. There 
were many hills fit for grazing and also small stretches of 
level land where hay and different grains were grown. They 
believe in Scotland in intensive rather than extensive farming. 
Weeds grow, but they quickly become an unknown quantity 
for a close watch is kept on them to get rid of them. 


Turning now to his home, evidences of refinement and 
culture were everywhere present in the beautiful but home-like 
furnishings, the music room and library. Besides his wife and 
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daughter, there were three maids and three m 
who, with our host, comprised the household. 


. After partaking of a meal in hig home, for Scotch hospi- 
tality means at least such, we returned by the picturesque 
low road to the Highland village of Clachan. 


en employed, 


From Clachan we drove to the typical fishing hamlet, 
Tarbert, whose harbor anchored skiffs, yachts and sailing 
vessels. Jovial Highland-faced fisherfolk loitered about its 
streets in the daytime for they work at night. From Tarbert 
we took boat for another cruise on the neighboring shore- 
bordered waters to Gourock, at the mouth of River Clyde. 


After a short railway journey we were back again in 
Scotland’s metropolis, Glasgow, from which we would journey 
south amidst England’s charms till we reached the southern 
coast. 


Chapter VIL—ON THE CONTINENT 


AY Paris was our introduction to a tour of the continent. 
It was on an August morning we left London on a rail- 
way journey to the chalk cliffs of Dover, whence we steamed 
over a twenty-minute Channel route to Calais. We had landed 
on French soil, with gesticulating Frenchmen parlant Francais. 
After passing customs we were speeding on le chemin de fer 
du nord de Paris. The landscape of a fertile country broken 
by whitish hills and dotted over with white houses, with their 
red-tiled roofs, didn’t suggest that before the afternoon had 
waned we would reach a city rich and famous in treasures 
of Art. 


After getting settled, considering ways and means of find- 
ing some of its interesting rendezvous, trying to understand 
the vivacious Frenchmen and adapting ourselves to the cus- 
toms of a foreign country with a new coinage and the custom- 
ary pour voire, we began our round of exploration in a sojourn 
of a few days. We felt that, like the British Museum of 
London, inexhaustible in offering wonders for inspection and 
study, the Louvre was in Paris. It is considered to contain the 
most extensive and valuable Art Galleries of the continent. 
With its many compartments, including the Museum, it covers 
about 45 acres and would take at least two hours just to walk 
through. Works of all the representative artists of the differ- 
ent schools are to be seen there. As we passed through we 
saw some studious amateur artists, with brush and color, try- 
ing to reproduce the original artists’ scenes and characters. 
The Louvre is also a historical building, being once a castle 
and later a royal residence, which, with many changes and 
additions, has been transformed into an Art sanctuary. 


The beauty of the city’s architecture and decorative art 
was admired in its many churches, for we stepped into the 
Church of the Madeline, Le Val de Grace, St. Etienne Chapel, 
sacred to the memory of St. Geneviéve, the patron saint of 
France, and in whose crypt are the tombs of Hugo, Voltaire, 
Murello and others; into the beautifully domed Notre Dame 
with its wonderful windows, statuary and magnificent pulpit; 
into Saint la Chapelle with its gorgeous Gothic architecture 
and le tour of lofty St. Jacques. At the Hotel des Invalides 
we saw Napoleon’s imposing tomb in the crypt, but it rises 
high up in the centre of the marble columnar building, for 
Napoleon’s ashes rest among the French people whom he 
loved. 


Paris has also beautiful parks, gardens and boulevards, 
which were at the zenith of their beauty. Stately trees, bloom- 
ing flowers and bubbling fountains we admired in the Palais 
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de Luxembourg, listening to the sweet music of a band playing, 
or again at the Tuilleries. We walked down the beautiful 
boulevard, the Champs Elysées and came to a large, open space, 
the Place de Concorde, with its obelisk and statuary, or stood, 
after nightfall, looking at:the scintillating lights illuminating 
the lofty Arc de Triomphe. Scenes of sylvan beauty, triumphs 
of Art, facilities for pleasure and entertainment, ad infinitum, 
were to be found in the extensive woody tract, Le Bois du 
Boulogne. A visit to Paris would not be complete without an 
entrance into some of her attractive, fashionable shops. We 
recall Bon Marché and Lafayette Galleries. 


The heart of Paris is enisled. Notre Dame, Saint Chapelle, 
the Palais de Justice, the Hotel Dieu, the Préfecture de Police 
—all are entirely surrounded by water. Port Neuf is the old- 
est of Paris bridges. The Préfecture of Police is the Scotland 
Yard of Paris, corresponding to this in London. There is much 
to be seen in seeking the artificial beauty of Paris. The many 
monuments, however, do not fascinate us with their beauty, 
nor because of the statesmen they represent, but simply “by 
the vigour of the clothes such as the frock coat and the light 
coat of the flamboyant orator.” 


The outdoor cafés of Paris are some of its charms. You 
are well served by the bevy of waitresses. You notice women 
much in evidence there and they even drive the taxicabs and 
were at our service as we entered the Grand Theatre to follow 
with keen interest and enjoyment the sad tale of Tannhauser, 
yet with a triumphant finis. Splendid acting, spectacular set- 
ting, accompanied by beautiful music, made a very enjoyable 
evening. 


One of our red letter days in Paris was our eleven-mile 
railway journey to Versailles to see the beautiful former 
royal palace, with its gardens. It is the scene of ancient 
grandeur in its Louis XIV. and Marie Antoinette rooms, 
elegant tapestries, intricately carved ceilings and exquisite 
Art Galleries. Many beautiful real scenic pictures we admired 
in its artistically arranged surroundings—lovely ensembles of 
blooming gardens, charming lakes, stately trees, trickling 
fountains and interposed statuary. With these pleasing views 
a memory, we returned to Paris, then had a railway journey 
to Havre, through Rouen, with its beautiful spired cathedral. 
After a quiet passage across the Channel we arrived at South- 
ampton, on the English coast. 


It was in December when we visited Paris a second time. 
We made it the starting point, on this occasion, to travel to 
other parts of the continent. Hotel Bohy rue Lafayette, with 
its unique paralleled mirrored dining-room, was our head- 
quarters for going out and returning. 
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The appearance of the countryside during a trip through 
Europe, in December and January, offers great contrasts; and 
from the point of view of scenery, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Holland and Belgium are not in those months of 
equal interest. France showed, by reason of its great extent, 
a marked contrast within itself, showing a more or less 
dormant aspect in the north, while along the Riviera, in the 
south, it revelled in summer activity. The beauty of the south 
reached a climax, we thought, in the wonderful panoramic views 
unfolded as we travelled along the winding Grand Corniche 
Road, which, skirting the deep blue Mediterranean, leads to 
Monte Carlo and Mentone, from Nice, the centre of the Riviera, 
where people congregate from all parts of the world to enjoy 
winter warmth and sunshine. 


Switzerland wore a deep mantle of snow, not only on its 
mountains, but also in the valleys; and everywhere the ever- 
green trees were heavily laden with it. The winter sports held 
at St. Moritz and other places of high altitude had attracted 
many visitors and landscape after landscape resembled a 
Canadian one. We made a pause at Montreux, on Lake Geneve, 
and had a view of the Castle of Chillon, one of the most impos- 
ing in all Europe, made famous in Burns’ “Prisoner of Chillon.” 


Italy, with its many colourful charms, captivated the 
imagination. The sunny atmosphere, the celestial blue of the 
Mediterranean; the fruit-laden orange, mandarin, tangerine 
and olive orchards; the many-hued flowers—the graceful 
yellow sprays of the mimosa, the crimson poinsettias and hun- 
dreds of other blooms; the varying hues of the mountains; the 
soft colouring of smoking Vesuvius; the extensive festooned 
vineyards; the variously coloured plastered “colonial houses” ; 
the graceful Roman pines, palms, sentinel-like cypresses and 
many other trees—all these made up the beautiful Roman 
Campagna. 


Then the beautiful sunsets such as those we viewed from 
one of the seven hills about Rome are different from those of 
northern latitudes. They contain more of the pink and 
amethyst in their ensemble of colours. 


Men and women could be seen gathering oranges in 
baskets. Some were walking homeward with the baskets 
balanced on their heads. Long conical piles of faggots were 
also carried in this way. The ox-teams among the fruit trees, 
the ox-, mule- and donkey-drawn carts along the roads, the 
clacking of whips by drivers of horse-drawn vehicles in the 
cities, and the gondola plying the water-streets of Venice, 
made Italian locomotion very novel to a Canadian. 


In Germany the countryside had prosperity and industry 
spelt all over it. There were its good roads, trim fences, clean 
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farms and extensive deciduous and evergreen forests, which 
apparently the woodsman’s axe had not touched. The numer- 
ous cities and towns, with their maze of smoke-stacks, and the 
great natural beauty of the far-famed Rhine, completed a 
picture of a progressive country. The winter was much like 
a Canadian winter. 


In Holland the climate was colder and Amsterdam was 
enveloped in fog. The canals were frozen and the boys and 
girls were enjoying skating. How to manipulate a swing 
bridge over a canal in order to visit a greenhouse on the 
opposite side, we learned by practical experience. 


Belgium had a similar climate to Holland. The war zone 
has quickly been restored to its normal condition, but the 
absence of trees and volcanic-like rents in the ground are still 
poignant characteristics of it. A visit to an early market in 
Brussels showed a great variety of products, even in winter. 
On a public square, right in the shadow of a great cathedral, 
on stands and on the pavement, were displayed dairy products, 
vegetables, fruit and flowers. 


Different physiognomies, each revealing the respective 
nationality, might be seen in these different countries, the 
peoples of which live, each under different conditions with 
different standards of living. A close-up view of each we 
obtained as we lived among them and had closer contacts dur- 
ing our visits at different centres. Someone has said: “If we 
really want to catch the spirit of any foreign town or city we 
must cultivate the art of loitering, otherwise we will lose a 
great deal that is quite as much, if not more, worth seeing 
than the stereotyped sights of the place.” 


A journey through the fertile Italian plains of Lombardy 
brought us to Venice, “the city of lagoons which, like a beau- 
tiful castle, is approached by coming from a railway journey 
to its back door.” After landing at the railway station we 
went to the waterside of the Grand Canal and embarked on a 
small boat, which brought us to another station, where we had 
to change to a larger boat. Thence we proceeded past many 
other stations, situated like boats near the side of the canal, 
went under the wonderfully sculptured arched bridge, the 
Rialto, past St. Mark’s Cathedral and the Bridge of Sighs, and 
came to a typical Venetian hotel, where we were to lodge. A 
fussy porter, in dark clothes, took us to our rooms and, on 
entering, we observed the hotel rules, written in four languages 
—lItalian, French, English and German—and among them 
noted each lodger had to pay, besides the cost of the room, 2d 
a day for a sojourn tax. We had to become familiar with 
Italian coinage, the lira, Italian foods and Italian customs. 
Butter was a luxury and everything was fried in oil, and 
spaghetti was served so much. However, we acquired a taste 
for Italian dishes. 
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As we go about alone, or with a guide, we are impressed 
with its beauty, its means of locomotion and its interesting 
history. It is a city built on islands, of a lagoon—about 120 in 
all, joined by bridges, which number 600. There isn’t a car, 
horse or vehicle anywhere about the city. You may go about 
only by walking along the broad Grand Canal pavement street 
or through the many narrow, intricate, winding, paved streets, 
so narrow in some places that only two can walk abreast. You 
wind in and out from one to another. In some cases you come 
to the end—to the water. You may go about also by the use of 
boats in the canals. One unique and characteristically Venetian 
boat is the small, black, flat-bottomed gondola. They were 
painted black because the Italians were defeated by the Turks 
and they went into mourning. Some gondolas were observed 
to carry cargoes, others passengers. The side canals, along 
which some of the gondolas were plying, led into larger canals, 
but there were never any collisions and no rushing, and so 
quiet you could imagine you were rowing along some peaceful 
river or lake in Canada. The oarsman announced his approach 
by calling out something in Italian and the other oarsman, 
about to round a curve to meet him, responded in Italian, which 
sounded musical. 


To view St. Mark’s, the Palace of the Doge, Bridge of 
Sighs, the Clock Tower, with its interesting striking mechan- 
ism, and other beauty spots, you realize you are in an atmos- 
phere of beauty. The English poets, who loved beauty, came 
here for their inspiration, Byron loved this spot, and also 
Browning. The latter’s house was pointed out. No more 
buildings are allowed to be constructed, but great care is exer- 
cised in preserving, repairing and restoring the original build- 
ings so that the whole city may be regarded as a museum. In 
history it goes back to 400 A.D. It has been protected during 
troublesome times because large boats couldn’t approach it 
because of its shallow water. On an elevated pole is a winged 
lion of bronze, the lion being the emblem of Venice and St. 
Mark the patron saint. St. Mark’s Cathedral is one of its 
landmarks and the square about it is an understood meeting 
place. Pigeons congregated about it is the usual scene. The 
cathedral is in the form of a Greek cross, with five domes, and 
the exterior and interior are most gorgeous. 


The interior has no stained glass windows, but the win- 
dows are of clear Venetian glass. There are no paintings on 
the walls but gold leaf and Venetian glass mosaics. On the 
ceiling is the history of the Old and New Testaments in Mosaic 
pictures; the marble of the walls is so put together as to show 
its grain and is called stone tapestry. 


The Palace of the Doges was another magnificent struc- 
ture. There were many spacious rooms in the Palace—the 
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Senate, the room for the foreign ambassadors, waiting room, 
armoury, and in some of the rooms were wonderful frescoes 
and paintings by noted artists. Prisons and dungeons were 
adjacent to the room for trying the criminals, and revealed 
narrow passages, thick stone walls and instruments of torture. 
The cell where the poet Byron lived for 20 days to get the 
atmosphere of the place was shown us. We stood on the 
Bridge of Sighs, thus christened by Byron, for he speaks of it 
in his “Child Harold” as a bridge between a palace and a 
prison. 


We visited the Venetian glass plant. We saw a little of 
the process where the hot flame and two long needles were 
used for making beads, and saw them painting a fine lace 
pattern on glass. Another, with a revolving wheel, was mak- 
ing spun glass. Mosaics, beads, pottery, glass vessels and 
jewelry were abundant. Madonnas in sculpture were frequent, 
in niches, in obscure corners and on bridges. Beautiful gar- 
dens, rockery, lovely trees of cypress, laurel and palms were 
in many beauty spots on Leda, the fashionable summer resort 
with beaches. Many beggars, pedlars, old women with shawls 
on their heads, well-dressed women and men, stores displaying 
their shawls and souvenirs to the visitors, military men in gray 
suits and gray caps with black peaks and hawking boatmen 
made the streets human hives. 


We left Venice in a similar way to the way we entered 
and came to the mainland again, concluding it was an ideal 
spot for relaxation and a complete change of environment. 


Christmas Day found us at the most inviting city of 
Florence at the Rome Hotel, facing a public square laid out in 
gardens, with obelisk and turtle being the goal of the ancient 
carriage races. We proceeded to visit its picture galleries, for 
which it is famous, as there is such a large collection of pic- 
tures there and many of them are the original ones. There 
are two galleries and you may go from one to the other without 
going outside but pass over Pont Vecchio without knowing it. 
It was on the second bridge that Dante met Beatrice. The 
second gallery was very interesting as part of the building 
is the old Royal Palace, for Florence was once the capital of 
Italy, and there is a part, which was not shown, where the 
King lives when he comes to Florence. In the rooms on exhi- 
tion there were many beautiful things—paintings, sculpture, 
French tapestries, ebony cabinets with inlays of precious 
stones, picture frames of precious stones, marble walls, a table 
top of Russian malachite, Napoleon’s compost table, table con- 
taining stones from every country of the world, Napoleon’s 
second wife’s bed, and many other remarkable antiques. The 
galleries are said to contain 3,000 pictures and it would take a 
long time to study the beauty portrayed by so many of the 
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noted Italian artists, like Raphael, Michelangelo, Andrea del 
Sarto, as well as those of other schools. Many of the rooms 
had frescoed ceilings, that is, paintings on wet plaster. One 
ceiling had a pearl dome, which had on it the original Venus 
in sculpture. St. John the Baptist is the patron saint of Flor- 
ence and Andrea del Sarto’s John the Baptist was in the collec- 
tion, and the original Madonna of Raphael was also shown. 


An interesting trip to Fiesole, along a pictorial country of 
mountain and valley, through which the silver streams of the 
Arno flows, and with the long-pointed cypresses, the pale- 
leafed olive trees and variously colored trees, was a pleasant 
experience. On arrival there we ascended great heights, from 
which we obtained wonderful views of the picturesque country 
and visited a monastery. Many of its rooms are now interest- 
ing museums; visited also the Monks’ Cloisters, where we saw 
two processions, some youthful ones wearing white jackets 
with lace trimmings and older ones with beaver hats and black 
cloaks. In a part of the monastery, occupied by an English 
lady, we were entertained at luncheon, with young Italian 
a and gentlemen serving. We returned to Florence at 

usk. 


Although it was Christmas and we were far from home, 
we had a six-course English Christmas dinner at the hotel, 
which was prettily decorated for the occasion. We had an 
invigorating walk after dinner along the pavement, bordering 
the River Arno and called Lungarno, and it was thronged with 
people, for the shops had their latticed windows drawn tight. 
The air was vibrant with the ringing of bells, the cabby horses’ 
clattering hoofs and the rumbling of vehicles. 


The poet Browning liked Florence and a Browning house 
was pointed out there also, and Mrs. Browning was buried in 
the beautiful city of Florence. We left it and journeved 
through a lovely country which Wordsworth frequented and 
Milton wrote his “Paradise Lost.” 


See Naples and die, someone has said, who thought he had 
seen beauty in perfection and nothing could compare with it. 


After a wonderful scenic trip we had arrived in Naples 
after night had fallen and the surrounding sky was illuminated 
by Mt. Vesuvius. In a British hotel in this southern city we 
were most comfortably entertained. The following morning 
we took train for old Pompeii. The air was balmy and oranges 
were hanging from the trees. On arrival at this historic spot, 
with the aid of a guide, we witnessed the ruins of this ancient 
city of 25,000 people, which was covered with ashes in A.D. 79, 
when Vesuvius was in eruption. In three days it was buried 
in 12 feet of ashes and was rediscovered in the 15th Century 
when constructing some subterranean aqueduct. A great deal 
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of excavation has been done in recent years and now three- 
quarters of it is uncovered. 


You may now walk through the gorgeous ancient palaces, 
with wonderful frescoes on the walls, some of which preserve 
their coloring, see elaborate paintings, mosaics, fountains, 
swimming pools, baths, drainage pipes, sea gates, kitchen 
utensils, skeletons, ruins of a great amphitheatre, paved 
streets, with ridges, where the chariot wheels passed in ancient 
days, the Temple of Jupiter, ruins of domestic gods and deities, 
and a museum containing many antiques, from all of which 
you might form vivid pictures of the appearance of that 
ancient city. 


After this interesting trip we went to adjacent New 
Pompeii, where we had dinner; then we returned by train to 
see Naples. 


You can truly say Naples is living on the edge of a volcano. 
Nearby Vesuvius is constantly belching out smoke and a visit 
to Little Vesuvius, near the older Vesuvius, shows you red-hot 
lava. The vistas about Naples were wonderful. There is the 
Bay of Naples, in which large liners were anchored, some from 
Australia. Two islands, Capri and Sorrento, were in the view. 
High elevations on which might be seen tiers of houses, with 
gardens and trees and low level portions, made the city very 
picturesque. 


We had passed through Rome and the beautiful Roman 
Campagna, to reach Naples, and after seeing it we returned 
to the Imperial City, for in this district “all roads lead to 
Rome.” The brief five days spent in that wonder city were 
crammed full of interest. 


A visit to the top of the Palatine Hill—one of the “Seven 
Hills about Rome’’—gave a wonderful panoramic view of both 
the ancient and modern city: the ethereal blue of the sky, the 
beautiful ““Roman Campagna” with its graceful Roman pines, 
palms and ilex, its charming gardens, its numerous fountains, 
its thirteen towering obelisks and its orange and olive-laden 
orchards, were a few of the charms of the landscape. 


When traversing a part of the Appian Way—the scene of 
many a march in the history of civilazation—we stopped to 
see the Roman baths and to visit some of the Catacombs. The 
baths were extensive buildings with compartments for cold, 
tepid and hot baths, places for physical exercises and rendez- 
vous for discussing public affairs. The Catacombs are immense 
galleries. They consist of tier upon tier of narrow subter- 
ranean passages, through which we walked with lighted tapers. 
The Christians used to bury their dead there. The body was 
put in a winding sheet, placed in a grave with the front sealed 
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up and bearing an inscription which in some cases was quite 
distinct. In some of the passages there were broader spaces, 
provided with a platform and seats. That was the place where 
the Christians took refuge and held meetings during times of 
persecution. Continuing along the Appian Way, the road along 
which St. Peter and St. Paul travelled nearly two thousand 
years ago, we saw where, on the border of it, the families of 
the nobility used to be buried. Some of the elaborate tombs 
that were then erected are still standing. 


In the city we visited several beautiful churches. In one 
we saw the marble staircase made from Pilate’s steps in 
Jerusalem, and up which Jesus walked to His trial. Many 
visitors climb these twenty-eight marble steps on their knees 
and kiss the last but one, on which there are the original blood- 
stains. A short train journey took us to St. Peter’s, whose 
dome we saw long before we reached Rome. It is considered 
the most magnificent in the world. It has a very beautiful 
entrance — “‘the most impressive in Europe,” says one—a 
square surrounded by 284 columns disposed in quadruplicate 
file in two hemicycles, which support a terrace with a balus- 
trade surmounted by 162 statues of saints. Two beautiful 
fountains make a noisy jet of water and in the centre is erected 
the largest Egyptian obelisk in Rome. A wide staircase, with 
modern statues of St. Peter and St. Paul on the sides, leads us 
to the magnificent Basilica of St. Peter in Vatican City, the 
most solemn Christian temple in the world. 


It rises grand and gigantic near the foot of the Vatican 
Hill, near which there was a grotto in which the body of St. 
Peter had been hidden by the Christians for a long time, and 
is a memorial to St. Peter, in which the celebrated Italian 
artists, Raphael, Peruzzi and Michelangelo, had a share. The 
statuary, mosaics, cupola of Michelangelo, the architectural 
ensemble in the exterior and interior and its huge size, for it 
exceeds in length the Protestant Cathedral of St. Paul’s in 
London, the Cathedral in Florence, Cologne in Germany, and 
others, are very impressive. The beautiful lateral chapels, in 
one of which is Bonnie Prince Charles’ tomb, with their many 
monumental works of art, tells you the names of the saints 
through the centuries, also the great historians and symbolic 
figures take you in memory to Roman history. Most of the 
work is the original work of the great artists and designers. 
The Vatican museums were full of exquisite and marvellous 
antiques. 


In connection with our visit to the Vatican, a large party 
of us had audience with the Pope, with a handshake and an 
address of welcome. This was one of the memorable incidents 
crowded in the five days. 
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One of the spots brimful of interest was the Forum, the 
extensive ruins of which are revealed more and more each year 
by excavations. Here we passed, in review, the secular and 
sacred history of Rome from its early dawn, realized the sig- 
nificance of the legend of Romulus and the Wolf, when the 
place where he was extricated was pointed out. Seeing the 
palaces of the Caesars we were thrilled with the genius of 
Julius Caesar. There, too, were drawn up the beginnings of 
the laws, which have been the foundation of British law. 
There, too, were the ruins of the splendid temples of the 
heathen gods, and we had a glimpse of the golden house of the 
cruel Nero. We were on the very spot in the Forum where 
Mark Anthony delivered his famous oration over the Caesar’s 
dead body. 

We also visited that immense circular building, of which 
the marble vaneer has been carried away, namely, the Colos- 
seum. There are still to be seen the tiers of seats, the stairs 
leading to the galleries and the subterranean passages, where 
the animals were kept in their cages until they were taken out 
to be slaughtered for the amusement of a populace with bar- 
barous tastes. 

The Pantheon is the best preserved of all Rome’s pagan 
edifices. It was built by Agrippa and dedicated to all the gods 
in the year 28 B.C. Its present state of preservation is due 
principally to its having been converted into a Christian church 
in the 5th Century, when the pagan divinities were substituted 
by the relics of the martyrs brought there from the Catacombs. 
It was formerly covered with a gilt bronze roof, which Con- 
stance II. took down and carried off to Constantinople. It 
suffered many damages through vandalism. During the 
Renaissance epoch many illustrious men were buried there and 
later it became the burial place of the Kings of Italy. The 
wonderful effect of its anterior, which receives the light only 
from the opening in the round vault, still remains as testimony 
to the magnificence, harmony and architectural taste of 
Imperial Rome. There was so much of the historical and 
beautiful to see which might take the visitor back for 2,700 
years in the endless labyrinth of interesting objects belonging 
to ancient Rome, yet found in modern Rome. One traveller 
has said it would take a year to study Rome, but walking from 
morn till night for a fortnight would show you most of its 
memorable places. All we could hope to get during such a 
brief visit were a few impressions of one of the greatest of 
cities, and even if we had been able to make a longer stay, we 
might still have to say with Shelley: ‘“Rome’s azure sky, 
flowers, ruins, statues, music, words are weak the glory they 
transfuse with fitting truth to speak.” 


Leaving Rome we had a scenic railway journey to Genoa, 
getting a view of the leaning tower of Pisa en route. Our 
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first impression of Genoa was that it was almost surrounded 
by snow-capped mountains. An early traveller described it 
as like an enchanted castle, much destroyed by war. Its nar- 
row streets have crosses on them, marking plague pits, for it 
was once devasted by plague. Dickens visited it and found 
the place shockingly neglected and the houses undrained and 
foul and emitting a peculiar fragrance, and amusingly de- 
scribed the latter as like the smell of very bad cheese kept in 
hot blankets. The lofty monument to Christopher Columbus 
was an imposing feature among its many buildings. The ivy- 
covered remnants of his home is pointed out and also the 
humble home of Pegannini, the noted violinist. It has beau- 
tiful old churches with lovely frescoes and statuary, and 
ancient palaces, which might have been fit to entertain any 
great prince. 


After visiting Genoa we journeyed on to the Italian bor- 
der, entered France and came to Nice, the “Capital of the 
Riviera,’ where we spent a few days and made it the centre 
for excursions to the district. Nice is admirably situated on 
the Baie des Anges, amidst magnificent scenery and the wooded 
hills behind the town, stretching upwards towards the great 
Alps, form a delightful setting. It is one of the foremost 
winter and summer resorts on the Coté d’Agur. It is alsoa 
great social centre and enjoys a world-wide reputation for its 
entertainment. It is also equally important as a sports centre, 
as a touring centre and as a motoring centre. It was winter 
in the north when we visited Nice and enjoyed its balmy atmos- 
phere. A short drive took us to the mountains, where we found 
deep snow. 


Another motor ride took us to Monte Carlo, in a valley, a 
real fairyland of blooming flowers, including the poinsettias, 
luxuriant vegetation and beautiful homes. From the broad 
terrace a magnificent view was afforded; to the left the Italian 
coast was visible as far as Bondighera and, looking out to sea, 
the shimmering snow on the mountains of Corsica could just 
be distinguished. To the right, at sunset, the hillsides of Nice 
and Mont Boron were painted with gold and formed an ex- 
quisite picture. The Casino was visited at Monte Carlo. It 
was worth the price of admission to see the crowds of people, 
seated about a table, with hard, nervous, strained faces, throw- 
ing out coins, raking them in or intently watching the revolv- 
ing wheels, and witness the change in facial expression when 
the wheel stopped. The gardens at the back of the Casino were 
enchanting. The journey along the Grande Corniche road at 
a high altitude presented wonderful panoramic views, rich in 
coloring, for the Mediterranean was visible for stretches as was 
also the mountains. After our visit at Mentone and Monte 
Carlo we returned to Nice, then illuminated for the night. 
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Continuing our journey northward, we passed en route 
Cannes, Marseilles, Arlis and came to Avignon, where we 
spent the night. The district is rich in Roman architectural 
traditions. Alongside of the cathedral porch is the monstrous 
Gothic cliff of the Palace of the Popes. As we journey north- 
wards toward Paris we leave behind the land of colour, of 
attraction, of contrasts, the land of beautiful cathedrals, build- 
ings of marble, wonderful frescoes and mosaics and all the 
traces of a great ancient civilization in its remarkable vestiges 
of the past. 


From Paris we made a trip northeastwards to Brussels, a 
Paris in miniature and situated on the Seine. Like the latter, 
it has very elegant, fashionable shops. The French language 
is frequently spoken and we met a few who could speak Eng- 
lish. We had to become familiar with Belgian francs, which 
were different from the French franc. In the hotel the rules 
posted up were in three languages, French, English and 
Belgian. The block of wood attached to the hotel keys of our 
apartment was one association we recall of the stolid Belgians. 
In inquiring, too, about trains the reply was thirteen o’clock, 
with which method of reckoning time we were not yet 
familiar. The bright yellow tram cars moving along the wind- 
ing, broad streets, dog carts, horse and donkey-drawn wagons, 
long-robed priests, sturdy policemen in long blue-caped over- 
coats, white helmets and white gloves, made the streets color- 
ful. It has many stately buildings, including its Cathedral, 
Art Galleries, Museum, the Gothic Hotel de Ville, the fine 
Observatory and University, beautiful parks and public 
squares with their statues. 


Less than one-half day’s journey took us to Amsterdam, 
the Venice of the north, and we had to become familiar with 
the customs and scenes characteristic of the north. 


Dutch money had to be used instead of Belgian. There 
are 100 cents in the florin, but not Canadian cents. We soon 
became familiar with the new coins, including gilders. Al- 
though we did not know the language, we found it easy to find 
many who speak English, for it is taught in Dutch schools. We 
found our surroundings very pleasant, as we located in a 
modern, well-equipped hotel. 


Like Venice, the city has canals and you may go from 
place to place on boats, but not in winter, as the canals are 
frozen. The frozen canals, however, afford much winter sport 
for the skaters. Modern sight-seeing cars, however, will take 
you to see many of Amsterdam’s places of interest. 


Its beautifully arched bridges, its many-spired churches, 
the picturesquely situated National Gallery, the art collection 
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in the Rembrandt House, the Exchange, Library, Tower of 
Weepers, the Museums, Royal Palace and Industrial Palace are 
some of the interesting things visitors are shown. As you see 
the throngs filling some of the narrow, paved streets on which 
automobiles are not allowed to enter, you notice another 
similarity to Venice, on the Adriatic Sea. The pretty jewelry 
in the attractive shops reminds you that here the diamond- 
cutting industry flourishes. 


We took a short railway journey to Aalsmeer to see 
some of the flowers for which the district is famed. Within 
a building we witnessed an auction sale of large quantities and 
a great variety of flowers. In the village we went to see the 
flowers in hothouses, as it was winter and they weren’t grow- 
ing outside. The trees were covered with white frost and the 
low temperature reminded you of a Canadian winter. The 
profusion of lilacs, azaleas, primulus, prunus, roses, carnations, 
tulips, cyclamen, lily of the valley, were found in the many 
greenhouses of the district. We observed evergreens, trimmed 
most artificially in the shapes of animals, barges, chairs and 
spirals. Canals ran through the garden in such a way as to 
make each gardener dwell on his own islet, and you might 
reach the road by a swing bridge. 


After this short stay we went back to Amsterdam to see 
more of this unique city. It is situated at the confluence of 
the Amsteel with an arm of the Zuyder Zee, and is divided by 
the former and numerous canals into small islands connected 
by 800 bridges. Almost the whole city, which extends in the 
form of a crescent, is founded on piles. We were impressed 
with the number of dockyards and its numerous industrial 
establishments. 


Another railway journey from Amsterdam and in five 
hours we reached Cologne, on the Rhine, in Germany. The 
beautiful Cathedral, for which Cologne is famous, is close to 
the railway, as is also the Dam Hotel where we lodged. The 
Cathedral is not dome-shaped like St. Peter’s of Rome, but 
turreted like Milan. From it we made tours about this old 
Roman city 2,000 years old. There are more Roman remains 
here than in London. It has many buildings of the Roman 
style of architecture, and there are city gates. It is a Roman 
Catholic city, for of the 35 churches only 7 or 8 are Protestant. 
It has a great accumulation of universities, colleges and 
schools, although Bonn, the university town, is very close. The 
beautiful parks and gardens, the Rhine with its suspension 
bridges and ships, the fountains pouring forth water, at the 
sight of which the guide humorously interjected you may have 
free “water of Cologne,” broad streets and narrow streets, 
where the people might be seen walking in the centre as in 
Venice or Amsterdam, were admired in circling the city. 
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The people on the streets wore heavy winter clothing 
with furs and goloshes. They looked progressive and there 
were no signs of poverty about. We changed our coinage again 
in marks, but our stay in Germany was short. We returned 
by a different route to Paris, passing through industrial Ger- 
many and Belgium. Ruden, Stolberg, Charleroi, St. Quentin 
were some of the centres. On arrival at Paris we rested for a 
few days, then journeyed northwards to Dieppe, had the 
Channel crossing to New Haven, from which we returned to 
London. 


